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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_-—>—— 
HE South African elections were held on Thursday. There 
was much excitement throughout all the provinces, 
but no disorder. The chief fact, so far as the results are 
known, is the defeat of General Botha by Sir Percy Fitz- 
patrick in the Eastern Division of Pretoria. Sir Percy Fitz- 
patrick obtained 1,231 votes against General Botha’s 1,136. 
A correspondent of the Times says that probably the final 
figures will be:—Nationalists, 64; Unionists, 40; Natal 
Independents, 12; Labour, 4; Independent, 1. At George- 
town Sir George Farrar defeated Mr. Hull, the Treasurer of 
the Union. At Krugersdorp Mr. Abe Bailey was defeated. 
General Botha will of course soon find another constituency. 
Speaking after his defeat, he said that he did not wish his 
failure to accentuate race feeling. “I will go to the utmost 
limit,” he said, “to stamp out racialism.” 











General Botha has made two speeches during the week on 
South African defence. He said that it was the duty of 
every able-bodied man to take part in the defence of his 
country. The time had not yet arrived for a South African 
Navy, but the contribution to the Imperial Navy would be 
continued. He asked for the co-operation of Great Britain in 
organising military defence. He thought Lord Methuen 
should be employed, and if another British officer were needed 
his “old war friend” Lord Kitchener should be invited to 
help. Ultimately South Africa should be able to defend 
herself without relying on the Mother-country. We are very 
glad to record these admirable sentiments. Another of our 
self-governing Colonies evidently means to teach us a lesson in 
the duty and manner of defence. But we are very slow to learn. 

The King of the Hellenes opened the Greek National 
Assembly on Wednesday, when he made a wise speech, 
which we are glad to learn was well received. M. Venezelo, 
who has more influence than any other Greek politician 
at the moment, declares that he will co-operate with the 
Monarchy. We trust that the Greeks will remember that 
King George is their most important national possession ; 
he acquired for them all their new territories, and he 
has commanded for Greece a sympathy throughout Europe 
which she has never quite earned on her own merits. The 
controversy whether the Assembly shall be a Revisionist 
body, dealing only with non-fundamentals, or a Constituent 
body is not yet settled, but it seems probable that the letter 
of the law will be respected, and that the Assembly will be 








it cannot be said that they improve. Greece has made a 
heavy claim for losses suffered by Greek subjects through the 
anti-Greek boycott in Turkey. The Greek Minister at Con- 
stantinople has been recalled to Athens. Finally, the National 
Assembly of the Orthodox Church, summoned by the Greek 
Patriarch, has met in Constantinople in spite of the prohibi- 
tion by the Turkish Government. Some of the delegates have 
been arrested, and it is said that if necessary the Young Turks 
would not hesitate to abolish the Patriarchate. 


The dispute between Turkey and France as to the con- 
ditions on which a Turkish loan will be admitted to quotation 
on the French Bourse continues to be very interesting. It is 
evident that the Turkish Government desires to shake itself 
free from the control of the Ottoman Bank, which it regards 
as an indignity, and it is not less evident that the French 
Government looks upon the mediation of the Ottoman Bank 
as the best guarantee that French money will not be 
improperly employed. The Turkish Government has shown 
the tendency of its thoughts by announcing that all com- 
munications from the Bank to the Porte must in future be 
made in Turkish instead of in French. The Gaulois says that 
in its contract for a loan with the Crédit Mobilier the 
Turkish Government recently consented to mortgage the 
Customs dues at Constantinople. If this be true, it is hardly 
to be supposed that the French Government will agree to a 
loan unless equally good security is given. 


It was a happy thought to send Lord Rosebery at the head 
of a special Mission to announce to the Emperor Francis 
Joseph the accession of King George V. ‘The exceptional 
cordiality with which the Mission has been received is perhaps 
partly to be taken as a measure of the grace with which Lord 
Rosebery has discharged his task. It is said that the 
Emperor never before, as he has done on this occasion, 
proposed a toast himself to a Mission sent to announce the 
accession of a new Sovereign. There is no doubt of the 
warmth and sincerity of the expressions used on both 
sides, and we hope that henceforth we shall be justified 
in regarding as completely restored the trust and liking 
between the Austro-Hungarian and British peoples. 


The election results in the United States do not throw much 
light on a complicated political situation. The Republicans 
have been defeated in Maine, where a Democratic Governor has 
been elected, and two Democrats have been elected out of four 
for Congress. The Maine election, as was anticipated, has been 
followed by a success for the “ Progressive” Republicans at 
the “ primary ” elections in New York, and to a less extent in 
New Jersey. There is a strong movement in favour of the 
election of Mr. Roosevelt as temporary chairman of the 
Republican Convention, as the only means of saving the 
State for the Republicans; but the ex-President haa 
emphatically declared that in no circumstances will he 
accept either the Governorship or the chairmanship of the 
Republican State Committee. Mr. Roosevelt, who on 
Thursday week at Chicago accused the Illinois Legislature 
of “foul corruption and infamous treason” for having 
elected Mr. Lorimer to the Senate, has been vigorously 
attacked by his journalistic critics for out-Bryaning Mr. 
Bryan during his Western trip; but we see no reason for 
crediting the charges of disloyalty to Mr. Taft which have 
been so freely levelled against him. Mr. Taft, we may add, 
has announced that henceforth he will recognise no factional 
distinctions in the Republican Party, but will treat Regulara 
and Insurgents alike. 


The Times of Monday contains an interesting summary, 
drawn from the reports inthe Indian papers, of the revela- 
tions made by the witnesses at the opening stages of the 
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conspiracy trial at Dacca. In his opening speech Mr. Roy, 


the prosecuting counsel, dwelt on the teachings of the book | 


called the “ Paridarshak,” a revolutionary document dealing 
with the aims and vows of the Samitis, or secret societies, 
and believed to have been written by Pulin Behari, the alleged 
leader of the conspiracy. “The cherished idea of the Samitis 
was that the foreign King would be driven out and the Musul- 
mans would then turn submissive.” The Samitis, which were 
supported partly by alms, partly by the proceeds of dacoities, 
had been watched for the last three years, and amongst the 
witnesses were three police officers who had joined them, and 
who stated that their avowed object was to expel the English 
from India. Other witnesses described the strict discipline of 
the Samitis, and the revolutionary oaths administered by Bepin 
Chandra Pal and Pulin Behari Das. A letter to the last named 
from Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee was also read in Court 
recommending the celebration of the boycott anniversary on 
August 7th bya religious ceremony, such as the Sakti Puja or 
Kali Puja, with a view to giving the movement a religious turn. 


The writer of the series of articles on “Indian Unrest” 
contributes a masterly vindication of the Indian Civil Service 
to Wednesday's issue of the Times. The vast machinery of 
executive and judicial administration in India employs over 
a million and a quarter Indians, while the Indian Civil 
Service numbers twelve hundred men, of whom nearly a 
hundred are Indians, and therefore cannot be regarded 
as a horde of overpaid foreign officials. Its unpardonable 
sin, however, to the Nationalist extremists is that it 
represents the bulwark of English rule, “the permanent 
link between the Government of India and the motley 
millions entrusted to their care.” So far from the British 
civilian being unsympathetic to the natives, the writer asserts 
that he deserves the credit of almost every measure passed in 
the last fifty years for the benefit of the Indian masses,— 
“ passed frequently in the teeth of vehement opposition from 
the Indian politician.” The British civilian “in the best 
sense of the word is the one real democrat in India,” and 
extremists like Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal and the writers in the 
Yugantar have unconsciously paid him a significant tribute 
by admitting the need of destroying the contentedness of the 
people and their confidence in their rulers, 


Turning to the new reforms, the writer welcomes the 
enlargement of the Councils as affording increased oppor- 
tunities of personal contact between Anglo-Indian officials 
and the better class of Indian politicians, and thus promoting 
a better mutual understanding. In other respects the 
changing conditions lay a heavy burden on Civil servants. 
Increased work, more frequent transfers, over-centralisation 
in the permanent Departments at the seat of government, and 
increased cost of living are among the drawbacks and incon- 
veniences of the Service. But worst of all is the danger of dis- 
couragement, and the writer utters a weighty protest against 
the lukewarmness of the Imperial Government and of the 
Government of India in this regard. Yet in spite of all 
difficulties and dangers, the Times correspondent continues, 
the work will attract the best Englishmen so long as they 
can rely upon fair treatment at the hands of the Mother- 
country. “If that failed, then there would speedily be an end 
not only to the Indian Civil Service, but to British rule 
itself.” We fear that the protest is well founded, 


The scheme of the Hong-kong University, to which we 
referred in June last year, is now well on its way towards 
realisation. The munificence of private donors—Chinese, 
English, and Parsi—and Chinese officials has secured 
the establishment of the University on a limited scale, 
but in order to place it on a thoroughly satis- 
factory basis another £100,000 is required. In the appeal 
for further funds issued by Sir Frederick Lugard, the 
originator of the scheme, its aims are set forth, and 


the choice of Hong-kong as the site, and English 
as the medium of instruction, is effectively vindicated. 
Those aims may be defined as the imparting of 


Western culture and science without the drawback of 
denationalisation, the regeneration of Chinese official life, and 
the increase of British prestige, influence, and commerce. 
The Hong-kong University, we may add, does not in any way 
interfere with Lord William Cecil’s project of a Chinese Uni- 
versity at Hankau, which is primarily designed to create an 








educated native ministry and an intellectual Christian ait 
Subscriptions to the Hong-kong University Fund can be aa 
to Messrs. Koch and Co., 3 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


The industrial unrest continues to be acute. By tho 
ballot of the Boilermakers’ Society, declared yesterda 
week, the executive were denied the power to grant md 
assurances demanded by the employers. At the same time 
they were empowered to summon a meeting of representa. 
tives invested with plenary powers,—i.c., authorised to grant 
such assurances. Since then the Standing Joint Committes 
of the Unions who are parties to the National Agree. 
ment have been in communication with the Employers’ 
Federation, and it was announced on Wednesday night that 
the request for a Conference at an early date had been granted 
on certain conditions. The dispute in the cotton trade, though 
menacing in its outlook, appears to have arisen—like the 
North-Eastern Railway troubles—out of the dismissal of a 
single workman for refusing to perform work which he con. 
tended formed no part of his duties. The operatives have 
refused to submit the points in dispute to arbitration, and this 
refusal has led to the threat of a lock-out. Each side charges 
the other with breaches of the Brooklands Agreement; but 
while the employers suggest that the points at issue should be 
referred to Mr. Askwith, of the Board of Trade, along with 
the two firms of solicitors who drew up the Agreement, the 
operatives ask the employers to accept their reading of it, 


While the cotton dispute hinges on the interpretation of an 
agreement, the railway dispute has arisen ont of the inter. 
pretation of an award under the Government conciliation 
scheme. Lord Macdonnell, who was appointed arbitrator 
last November, decided that there should be a ten-hour 
standard day for certain grades. The men, who maintain 
that in the railway service “there was no such thing asa 
meal-time as the phrase was understood in other industries,” 
contend that the company were not entitled to insert 
at will in the middle of the ten-hour day a meal-hour 
which should not count as part of it,—ze., that they 
could not “ book a man off” till the end of the day. The 
company claim that they were free to order an hour's cessa- 
tion of duty for a meal, though as a “concession” they 
have waived the point in the case of guards and engine- 
drivers. To this the men have replied that it is not a con- 
cession, but a correct interpretation of the award, and should 
be applied to all other grades granted a ten-hour standard 
day, and they only agree to the matter being referred back to 
Lord Macdonnell on condition that the arguments are heard 
again on both sides. Lord Macdonnell, it may be added, has 
already been applied to by the men for a ruling on his award, 
and his answer is claimed by each side as establishing its 
contention. 


The Trade-Union Congress opened at Sheffield on 
Monday, the delegates numbering 501, representing 210 
societies with a membership of nearly two millions. Mr. 
Haslam, M.P., after declining to support a protest made by 
two delegates against the presence of Lord Fitzwilliam, 
who has been engaged in a dispute with the miners at the 
Elsecar Colliery, delivered the presidential address. Dealing 
in general terms with trade unrest, he declared that the 
essential point was the maintenance of collective bargaining, 
which demanded recognition from the employers, and equally 
demanded confidence in the leaders of the Trade-Unions. 
Loyalty and essential discipline were absolutely needful, and 
though no doubt unnecessary delay did take place in the 
settlement of some minor difficulties, their object should be, 
not the breaking of agreements by individual actions, but 
rather the expediting by proper rule and regulation of the 
settlement of their disputes. The newly established Labour 
Exchanges were open to criticism, but it should be reasonable 
and fair in order to secure necessary alterations in the 
administration and regulations of the system. He welcomed 
Sir H. Llewellyn Smith’s pronouncement at the British Asso- 
ciation as foreshadowing the main lines of the Government 
scheme for dealing with unemployment. 


On Thursday the resolution demanding that immediate 
steps should be taken to secure the reversal of the Osborne 
judgment by a Government Bill was submitted to the Con- 
gress, and after a somewhat stormy debate was carried by 4 
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card vote of 1,717,000 to 13,000 cast by the representative of 
one Society, Mr. E. Morris, of the London Operative Brick- 
layers’ Association. We may note that Mr. Kirk, of the 
Railway Servants’ Society, though he accepted the view that 
the majority must prevail, declared that if a fair and genuine 
ballot is taken in the railwaymen’s societies, the men will 
vote against being compelled to pay for Parliamentary repre- 
sentation. On the other hand, Mr. Stephen Walsh, M.P., a 
miners’ delegate, stated that his Association at his advice had 
decided to defy an injunction. Mr. Shackleton, who defended 
the Parliamentary Committee, strongly deprecated any attack 
on the Government at this moment. Forty Labour Members 
could not compel an immediate reversal of the Osborne 
judgment. He appealed to them to be more united and less 
discourteous. “ You cannot hit a man in the face one moment 
and the next go and ask him to grant you a concession.” We 
deal in another column with a situation which is evidently 
causing moderate leaders like Mr. Shackleton no little 
anxiety. 

Mr. W. V. Osborne, the secretary of the Trade-Union Political 
Freedom League, whose name has become well known through 
the Oshorne judgment, has an excellent letter in the Times of 
Thursday. At the Trade-Union Congress Mr. Haslam said 
that “every member of a Trade-Union ought to have known, 
if he did not know, that Parliamentary representation was 
part and parcel of the work of their Union.” In answor to 
this Mr. Osborne says :—“ I joined the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants in 1892, and at that time politics were 
forbidden in the branches. New members were obtained on 
the strict understanding that our Union was wholly in- 
dependent of political and religious questions. Our rules 
contained no reference to political action until after 1900, and 
the experience of the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants in these matters has been the experience of the 
overwhelming number of Trade-Unions. In some societies 
fines were inflicted on members who introduced political or 
religious subjects into the discussions.” 


In answer to Mr. Haslam’s assertion that no Trade-Union 
has embarked on political representation without taking a 
ballot of its members, and generally getting an overwhelming 
majority in favour of that course, Mr. Osborne says :—“ The 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants has only taken 
two votes on the question,—in 1902, when there were 54,443 
members in the Society, and only 14,239 voted in favour; and 
again in 1905, when there were 54,928 members, and only 
21,713 voted in favour of representation, and this notwith- 
standing that the papers were so drawn that it was impossible 
to vote against the hated Socialist alliance without voting 
against all representation.” In our leading article on 
“The Trade-Union Congress” we have given some other 
examples of the indifference of working men to political 
representation. It is quite time that working men who value 
their Unions, as they have very good reason to do, should 
wake up to one thing,—the need of saving them from the 
Socialistic oligarchy. 


Mr. Redmond and Mr. O’Brien both adiressed meetings in 
County Limerick last Sunday. Speaking at a largely attended 
demonstration in Limerick, Mr. Redmond said that so far 
as the Nationalists of Ireland were concerned Devolution was 
a3 dead as a doornail, Mr. Redmond declared that with 
prudence they could extract “full Home-rule” from the 
present Constitutional crisis, basing his opinion on Mr. 
Asquith’s solemn declaration on the eve of the General 
Election, and prophesied that in three months’ time the Irish 
Party would be engaged in discussing the details of a scheme 
of Home-rule agreed to by both parties in England to modify 
or destroy the power of the House of Lords. Meantime 
at Kilmallock Mr. O'Brien said that if the Liberals and 
Tories struck up a rational compromise at the Conference, 
Mr. Redmond’s threat to hurl the Government from power 
would be received with roars of laughter from both sides of the 
House of Commons. But if th? Radicals wrecked the Con- 
ference, they and the Redmondites and the Socialists would go 
hand-in-hand together to an ignominious overthrow at the 
polls. He exhorted them to go back to the programme of 
1903, and thus remove the last obstacle to the Catholic 
majority and the Protestant minority in Ireland working 
hand-in-hand for the happiness of their common native land. 
A great national Conference would then draw up a project of 











self-government in the spirit of the Land Conference, aad all 
English and Irish parties would hail a national and Imperial 
settlement. 








In fulfilment of an offer made a few days earlier, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer met a number of experts at 
the Treasury on Wednesday to discuss the Land-tax 
Form IV. Those present included representatives of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, the Land Agents’ Society, the 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institutes, the Incorporated 
Law Society, as well as the Chairman of the Board of 
Inland Revenue and the Registrar of the Land Registry. 
The discussion was concerned mainly with the time and expense 
involved in answering the questions, and it was suggested 
that some of the compulsory questions should be transferred 
to the optional category. Mr. Lloyd George in his reply 
made the important admission that it was not incumbent 
on the owner to go to the expense of getting information 
when he could not answer questions by his unaided 
knowledge. The holding of the Conference may be 
fairly regarded as an admission that the discontent 
and confusion caused by Form IV. were not altogether 
imaginary. At the same time, Mr. Lloyd George deserves 
credit for his conciliatory attitude in consenting to hold a 
public Conference on the subject. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons made a delightfully 
characteristic speech at an Agricultural Show inCumberland on 
Thursday. He observed that, having a Land-tax form to fill 
up, “he looked through the Finance Act the other day to see 
whether that would give him a definition of the word ‘value.’ 
He found no fewer than nine different ‘values’ mentioned. 
There was site-value, original site-value, full site-value, gross 
value, total value, assessable site-value, and value for agricul- 
tural purposes, increment value, and provisional value. After 
he had read a few clauses containing those words, he put the 
paper down and lit a cigar. Some day or other he supposed 
he would have to fill it up.” If this is the effect of Form IV. 
on a man of the acumen of the Speaker, how many cigars will 
it cause the ordinary man to smoke ? 


At Tynemouth on Saturday last a Court-Martial concluded 
the trial of Lieutenant Allan Sutor, R.A., on the charge of 
having been guilty of “ conduct contrary to good order and 
discipline” in publishing a pamphlet entitled “The Army 
System: Why Muddle through Thirty Millions a Year 
during Peace?” Mr. Sutor addressed the Court in his own 
defence in a speech which was distinctly able in its way, being 
marked by direct and lucid expression. He explained that he 
had obtained a commission at an unusually late age, after 
having had a good deal of experience in civil life, partly as a 
schoolmaster. His life in the Army had opened his eyes. He 
found that be could do his work in about half-an-hour a day 
—surely a surprising statement nowadays—and there was no 
sort of encouragement to an officer to make himself specially 
efficient in his profession. He had therefore considered it his 
duty to call attention to this state of affairs, even though he 
infringed the Army Regulations by doing so. The Court 
announced that sentence would not be delivered for some days. 





A fresh record in oversea flight was set up last Sunday 
morning by Mr. Loraine, who flew in his Farman biplane 
from Holyhead to within a hundred yards of the 
Bailey Lighthouse at Howth, a distance of more than 
fifty miles. When it is borne in mind that Mr. Loraine 
dispensed entirely with all naval assistance, that he had to 
contend with serious engine troubles during the greater part 
of his transit, and that when his aeroplane fell into the sea it 
turned turtle, so that he could only get free by a long dive, 
some notion may be formed of the persistence, the courage, 
and the resourcefulness involved in this remarkable flight. 
Meantime we note that the aeroplane has been successfully 
employed in reconnoitring and scouting during the French 
Army manuvres, while experiments in bomb-throwing and 
rifle-shooting from aeroplanes are being carried on at the 
flying meeting at Boston, U.S.A. Finally, the Morning Pcst 
National Fund airship made a most successful first flight at 
Moisson, where it has been constructed by MM. Lebaudy Fréres, 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. June 9th 
Consols ch) were on Friday 803;—Friday week 80}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE UNIONIST PARTY AND PAYMENT OF 
MEMBERS. 


! ie consequences of the Osborne judgment multiply. 

The most important of the recent developments, so 
far as the immediate future of the Unionist Party is con- 
cerned, has been the sudden conversion of a section of the 
Unionist Press to the principle of payment of Members of 
the House of Commons. Whether the attitude of mind 
which has decided upon so fundamental a change is the 
outcome of changed opinion in the party itself we need 
not for the moment inquire; but in any case, the argu- 
ments by which the policy of payment of Members is 
advocated are, in our opinion, wholly inconclusive and 
unconvincing. The argument appears to run as follows. 
The Osborne decision, affirmed by the House of Lords on 
December 21st of last year, made it illegal for a Trade- 
Union to impose a levy on its members for the payment 
of Parliamentary representatives. foe sme | the Labour 
Party, which has hitherto equipped Members of Parliament 
out of funds supplied by Trade-Unions, is short of money, 
and, being short of money, will be unable to afford the 
number of representatives in the House of Commons 
which otherwise it might be able to maintain. The 
leaders of the Labour Party, therefore, demand that the 
Osborne decision shall be reversed. The Unionist Party 
cannot regard this demand as admissible. But, argue the 
Morning Post and other Unionist journals, it will never do 
simply to refuse to reverse the Osborne decision. That 
will not satisfy Labour. That will bring about a 
cleavage of classes. The demands of the workers for 
direct representation must be satisfied somehow. If 
we refuse to satisfy them in one way, we must satisfy 
them in another. Let us, then, ene it part of the 
Unionist policy to see that the demand is met, and let 
us, as the safest way of meeting it, affirm at once the 
principle that all Members of Parliament should be paid 
out of State funds. By so doing we shall remove any 
feeling of grievance which Labour may entertain against 
the Unionist Party, as refusing due representation to 
working men; we may even hope to see Conservative 
working men in Parliament. Thus, we are assured, 
shall the Unionist Party find salvation. 

We need not stop long to inquire how far these new 
Unionist doctrines are in accordance with the opinions of 
Unionism expressed four years ago, when in March, 1906, 
the House of Commons carried a Resolution in favour 
of payment of Members by 348 votes to 110. If we 
remember rightly, the minority on that occasion consisted 
almost wholly of Unionists. And the arguments which 
were used in 1906 against the principle of payment of 
Members remain as cogent now as they were then. 
It may be convenient to — them, since they appear 
to have been forgotten, or, for whatever purpose, ignored. 
First, then, the payment of Members of Parliament 
would involve the expenditure of a very large sum of 
money. The salary allotted to a Member could scarcely be 
less than £300 a year, which would entail an annual 
charge of £200,000, equivalent to a capital expenditure of 
seven millions sterling. Nor is there any reason to suppose 
that salaries would remain as low as £300. In the United 
States Senators and Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are paid at the rate of £1,000 a year; why 
should we pay less, it will be asked, in England ? Again, 
the payment of Members of Parliament involves, logically, 
the payment of members of County Councils, Town 
Councils, and other elective bodies; why not extend the 
principle? All this would involve an expenditure of a 
sum nearer £2,000,000 than £200,000 a year; and even 
so, we should not have reached the end. For if you pay 
a Member’s salary you must also pay his election expenses, 
and the expenses of a General Election would Rene 
simply prodigious. Instead of having two candidates, or 
possibly three, for the honour of representing a con- 
stituency and receiving £300 a year in cash, we should 
have six, or even a dozen, candidates for each post,— 
for post rather than position it would become. It is 
not the British way to let salaries of £300 a year go 
a-begging. But this would mean not only that the 





expenses of an election, entailing expenses of registra- 
tion, the fees of returning officers, and the sums spent 





as 
by the candidates, would amount to an enormous sum 
in each constituency, but also that at the end of it aij 
the elected candidate might only represent the views 
of a minority of the constituency. Suppose, for 
example, that six candidates fought a constituenc 
with an electorate of 12,000, and that the poll resulted 
in a “close thing,” A obtaining 2,000 votes, and B,C. p 
and the others 1,900, 1,800, 1,700, and so on. Quite om. 
ceivably A in these circumstances would misrepresent the 
constituency. There might be 2,000 voters, for instance, 
who had voted for him because he said the earth was flat. 
whereas the other 10,000 might believe it to be round. 
But, in order to prevent a constituency from being mis. 
represented in this way, it would be necessary to have 
recourse to a second ballot, with all its attendant trouble 
and expense,—unless, of course, the machinery of election 
had been previously changed to admit of the transfer 
of votes from one candidate to another. Even so, with 
a multiplicity of candidates the expenses of each election 
must be immeasurably larger than they are at present, 
If we put the average cost of each contested election 
at only £2,000—it would probably be far more—and if 
we suppose only 600 elections contested, that would be 
another bill of £1,200,000 to be met out of public funds, 
As matters are now, a General Election involves a great 
deal of loss to trade; would a General Election be the 
more welcome, or the House of Commons more popular 
or better respected, if when a Ministry resigned office the 
country had to pay a milllion or two millions extra 
in taxes ? 

All this prodigious expenditure, under a system of 
payment of Members, would be incurred at a time when 
we are already looking in every direction for means to meet 
the colossal bills piled up year after year by the Liberal 
Government. But apart altogether from questions of 
national expenditure, we hold that the payment of 
Members would lower the position of Parliament. The 
House of Commons at present is the paymaster of the 
servants of the State, aa it cannot add to the dignity of 
the House that it should become the paymaster of its 
own Members. A man who has voted himself a salary of 
£300, or £500, or £1,000 a year is not as independent or 
as free from suspicion of personal motives as a man whose 
office is to pay, not to id. We do not suggest, of 
course, that it is anything but honourable to receive a 
salary from the State; merely that it may involve a loss of 
dignity for a man to vote sucha salary for himself. The 
dignity of the House of Commons would be lowered too, 
we believe, in other ways. We should get a great influx of 
the professional politician ; men would try to enter Parlia- 
ment so as to gain a Member’s income, or to obtain an 
advertisement which would cost nothing, and the con- 
sciences of such men would have a corresponding tendency 
to become elastic. There would be other dangers. There 
would be a possibility, we will not say of wilfully corrupt 
practices, but of waste and misuse of public funds. A rich 
candidate might contrive to let it be known that his salary 
of £300 would not be used to settle his club bills, but 
would somehow find its way back into the constituency, or 
be devoted to objects of which important voters approved. 
That would certainly not make matters easier for poorer 
candidates. 

We may ask, in conclusion, in what light the ordinary 
level-headed British working man is likely to regard this 
sudden conversion of Unionist politicians to the principle 
of payment of Members,—a principle hitherto denounced 
as involving grave dangers to the State. We may 
call it a bid for popular favour. He will probably 
use the word “bribe.” And he will not be deceived 
into supposing that it will lead to the better repre- 
sentation of his own interests in Parliament. He will 
be much more likely to take the view that his own 
chosen candidates will stand a lessened chance of election 
when there are half-a-dozen clever young barristers or 
solicitors also in the field, some of them professional 
politicians who make it their business to paint political 
futures as brightly as possible. Even for this reason 
alone, that the result of adopting the policy of payment of 
Members will not be what the Unionists who advocate it 
believe, we should oppose the proposal. The better 
representation of British working men in Parliament 
will not be conferred on them from without, it will 
be gained by them from within. If they desire to be 
represented by Members of their own class, whether their 
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itics be Liberal or Conservative, they will eventually be 
so represented, for they have the matter in their own 
hands. If they think it worth while to pay the salaries 
of such Members, they will elect the men and pay them 
the money. They will think none the better of any 
political party for proposing measures to-day which it‘ 
condemned yesterday, and those members of the party who 
make such proposals, dismayed possibly at having to face 
working-class constituencies election after election with 
nothing more promising than the blessings of Protection, 
will find out their mistake. They are taking pills to 
prevent thunderstorms. They do not like the medicine 
they prescribe, and it certainly will not have the effect 


which they prophesy. 





THE TRADE-UNION CONGRESS. 


AVORE than usual interest has been attached by the | 
N public to this year’s meeting of the Trade-Union 
Congress, partly on account of the numerous labour 
disturbances occurring all over the country, and partly 
because of the effect of the Osborne judgment upon the 
fortunes of the Labour Party. It so happens, however, 
that the Congress had, as usual, a large mass of more or 
less routine business to go through, and this occupied the 
greater part of its time, if not of its thoughts. Ata very 
early stage of the proceedings the Congress deliberately 
abstained, on the appeal of Mr. O’Grady, from passing any 
resolution with regard to the lock-out in the shipbuilding 
industry. This was as creditable to the members of the 
Congress as to Mr. O'Grady, whose tactful appeal for non- 
intervention met with immediate response. In the same 
spirit Mr. Haslam in his presidential address laid stress 
upon the importance of loyalty and discipline throughout 
the Trade-Union movement, and upon the supreme 
necessity of adhering to agreements that had been made. 
Here of course we have the views of leaders, who by 
their experience have been able to learn the value of dis- 
cipline, and who from their position of authority are 
naturally anxious to see it maintained. The trouble is that 
they have to deal with large bodies of men whose sense of 
discipline is insufficiently developed, and who apparently 
are almost as mistrustful of their own leaders as they are 
of their employers. ° 

Apart from these references, the question of labour 
unrest has occupied very little of the attention of the 
Trade-Union Congress. On the other hand, the Osborne 
judgment seems to have filled the minds of members 
almost to the exclusion of every other topic. It was 
dealt with in a public demonstration on the Saturday 
before the Congress met, and it was referred to at length 
in the presidential address and in the Report of the 
Parliamentary Committee to the Congress. Further 
references were made on succeeding days ; but it was only 
on the fourth day that the Congress was able formally to 
declare itself in favour of a reversal of the judgment. 
This delay at arriving at a decision must not be taken 
as implying any lack of determination. The Trade-Union 
Congress, like the rest of the machinery of the Trade- 
Unions, has been almost completely captured by the 
Socialists, and however indifferent the mass of Trade- 
Unionists may be to the fortunes of the Labour Party, that 
party age its control of the machine is able to assert 
its will. 

We cannot help thinking, however, that the Socialists, 
even from their own point of view, would have been better 
advised if they had abstained from imputing dishonest 
motives to other people. In the Report of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee the Judges who tried the Osborne 
case are deliberately accused of subordinating the law to 
their political prejudices. The passage is worth quoting 
as an illustration of the mental attitude of the Socialists 
who control the Congress :—“ Labour has experienced 
through the Courts of Law—and by no means for the first 
time—one of those periodical attacks which it is accus- 
tomed to receive from those whose duty it is to hold the 
scales of justice evenly, the decision in the Osborne case 
being an undisguised attack upon the hitherto unchal- 
lenged right of the Trade-Unionist to engage in political 
work and to send forward and maintain representatives in 
Parliament.” 


It will be observed that the Parliamentary Committee 








— lays stress, as other supporters of the Labour Party 
ave done, upon the fact that for a considerable period 


Trade-Unions did maintain Parliamentary representatives 
without criticism or opposition. What is skilfully ignored 
is the further fact that opposition was raised to this 
practice within the Trade-Union ranks the moment it 
became clear that the so-called Labour representatives 
were no longer necessarily the spokesmen of the Trade- 
Unions, but were the servants of a political party. The 
attempt to treat the interests of Trade-Unionists as 
identical with those of the Labour Party is absurd in 
view of the small amount of interest which the immense 
majority of Trade-Unionists admittedly display in the 
Labour Party. Mr. Pointer, M.P., one of the members of 
that party, in a speech in Sheffield before the meeting of 
the Congress roundly abused the working classes for their 
indifference upon the matters at issue, and stated that in his 
own Trade-Union, the Associated Pattern Makers’ Society, 
when the question of affiliation with the Labour Party was 
submitted to a ballot only one quarter of the members 
troubled to record their votes one way or the other. 
Further interesting details with regard to the attitude of 
Trade-Unionists towards the Labour Party are given by a 
writer in the Sheffield Daily Telegraph. He states that 
when a ballot was taken of the Steam Engine Makers’ 
Society on the question of affiliation with the Labour 
Party, out of 14,000 members only 1,664 voted in 
favour, while 1,126 voted against. With regard to 
the Pattern Makers’ Society, the writer in the Sheffield 
Daily Telegraph gives the following precise figures : 
out of 7,000 members, 1,011 voted for affiliation and 
584 voted against. He adds the interesting piece of 
information that this Society has been for twelve months 
making a special effort to raise £400 by voluntary con- 
tributions to pay off a debt incurred in connexion with 
political work, but has only succeeded in raising £42. An 
even more striking illustration of the reluctance of the 
Trade-Unionist to subscribe for political purposes, when 
he is left free, is furnished by an important branch of the 
Northumberland Miners’ Union, which in response to an 
appeal from the Labour Party for a “ sixpenny voluntary 
fund,” has contributed two sixpences. 

It is this complete failure to collect money voluntarily 
which makes the members of the Labour Party attach 
such immense importance to obtaining a reversal of the 
Osborne judgment so that they may be able to compel 
Trade-Unionists to contribute to the support of their 
party. In order to provide even a plausible excuse 
for such a proposition they are forced to argue 
that the Labour Party and the Trade-Union movement 
are identical, but they themselves on other occasions 
frankly admit that the two are distinct. Thus Mr. 
Shackleton at this week’s Congress strongly opposed a 
resolution for the combination into one body of the 
Labour Party, the Trade-Union Congress, and the Federa- 
tion of Trade-Unions, his argument being that “in 
negotiations with successive Governments it had been 
found a decided advantage that a distinctive Trade-Union 
element should be able to approach them, apart altogether 
from the political Labour Party organisation.” Yet Mr. 
Shackleton is one of the men who demand that this 
separate political organisation should have power to use 
Trade-Union funds for its benefit. Mr. Keir Hardie 
a few years ago was even more explicit, for when the 
Labour Party was being organised he stated in a speech at 
Swansea that “ Labour representation meant more than 
returning men to the House of Commons. It was a means 
to an end, and that end was not Trade-Unionism, but 
Socialism.” 

The real question, then, at issue is whether the Trade- 
Unions should have power to use the funds subscribed by 
their members for the benefit of a political party whose 
aims are avowedly not conterminous with those of Trade- 
Unionism. The claim of the members of the Labour Party 
is that the majority has a right to rule. That is a claim 
frequently put forward in the name of democracy by people 
who have failed to realise that democracy to be successful 
must respect liberty. There are limits to the moral rights 
of a majority as there are to the dictatorship of a tyrant, 
and these limits are overstepped when the voting majority 
of a Trade-Union claims to coerce the minority in matters 
which are not essential to the particular Union. To 


contend that the maintenance of the present Labour Party 
in the House of Commons is essential either to any 
particular Trade-Union or to the Trade-Union movement 
generally is an obvious absurdity, for Trade-Unions 
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existed and flourished for three-quarters of a century 
before the Labour Party came into being. It is there- 
fore impossible to argue that every Trade-Unionist is 
bound to obey the decree of the majority of his 
Society with regard to the expenditure of his money 
upon the maintenance of the Labour Party. To 
impose such an obligation upon him is a _ gross 
violation of liberty, and, as the Court of Appeal pointed 
out, strikes at the very root of representative govern- 
ment. Before that Court the counsel who defended 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants were com- 
pelled in the course of the argument to admit that if their 
claim could be upheld, it would become legal for an 
employer to make it a condition of employment that his 
workpeople should subscribe to a particular political party. 
We should thus have this gross absurdity: a workman 
might be compelled by his Trade-Union to subscribe to 
the Labour Party, and compelled by his employer to 
subscribe to the Conservative Party, while his own desire 
was to support the Liberal Party. 

The truth is that the country is now face to face with a 
well-engineered conspiracy on the part of the Socialists to 
lay hold upon Trade-Union funds and use them solely for 
the advancement of Socialism. If such an attempt had 
been made either by Liberals or by Conservatives, it would 
instantly have been universally denounced; but unfor- 
tunately there appear to be a good many people unable to 
appreciate the fact that tyranny still remains tyranny in 
whatever interest it is exercised. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S CONFERENCE. 


E are far from joining in the attempt to make party 
capital out of Mr. Lloyd George’s act in sum- 
moning a Conference to discuss the difficulties of answer- 
ing the questions in connexion with the new Land-taxes. 
We think the new taxes absolutely bad, and the whole 
principle which underlies them—of taxing a man not 
according to his wealth, but according to the nature of 
his property—utterly vicious. But as the new taxes are 
art of the law of the land they have to be paid ; and it 
is all to the good that if any simplification can be intro- 
duced into the bewildering questions, and any injustice 
can be removed, through the agency of a Conference, 
these things should be done. Of course in summoning 
the Conference Mr. Lloyd George made certain admis- 
sions. But we hold that candour should be encouraged 
in our public men. When a Cabinet Minister takes 
a candid course we should avoid as far as possible 
making him look ridiculous because of it. Mr. Lloyd 
George displayed the best—the conciliatory—side of his 
political character in declaring his willingness to talk things 
over in an informal way. He has often earned the respect 
of his opponents by these methods, and we can only regret 
that there should be so notorious a dissimilarity between 
his reasonableness in informal discussion and his frenzied 
irrationality in his public speeches. When we have said 
this much about Mr. Lloyd George’s motives in calling 
the Conference, however, we cannot unfortunately go 
on to find much cause for congratulation in the 
results. The contention of some Liberal newspapers 
that Mr. Lloyd George has removed every objection 
to the Land-taxes which had any substance in it is more 
absurd than the opposing argument that in summoning 
the Conference he admitted that he no longer felt able to 
defend the taxes. Mr. Lloyd George has recognised the 
reality of grievances here and there, and has promised to 
consider them, but the objection to the new taxes remains 
exactly as it was. 

It is not easy to imagine anything more hollow than the 
argument that because the experts at the Conference found 
no difficulty in understanding the sense of Form IV., 
therefore no difficulty exists. They would be very poor 
experts if they could not find their way through such 
verbiage as that of Form IV. The real point—the only 
= we ourselves have cared to insist on—is that the 
anguage of Form IV. is hopelessly bewildering to the 
ordinary man, and that he cannot properly answer the 
oo without paying for professional advice. Mr. 

oyd George asserts that professional advice is quite un- 
necessary. Alla taxpayer is bound to do, he says, is to 
the answers that come within the range of his 

nowledge. For the rest, he can say that he does not 
know, and this confession of ignorance will be “accepted 








tt. 
as satisfactory.” We are glad, at all eve 
this confirmation of advice Svhich we todened : = 
to our readers a fortnight ago. We then said th 
does not appear that there is any obligation resting y . 
the individual to put himself to any trouble to anewer the 
interrogatories of the Board of Inland Revenue. Such 
information as he has readily accessible he ought to in 
provided he is quite sure that he understands’ th, 
questions he is answering. All other questions he wil] 
wisely answer ‘Not known.’ It may be that by so 
doing he will incur the risk of a penalty of £50, though 
we do not believe for a moment that any Court of law 
would enforce such a penalty against a man who had 
answered the questions which were obviously within his 
ken, and had refused to answer those involving legal 
points or questions of fact upon which he had no precise 
information.” 

Mr. Lloyd George spoke at the Conference as though 
the idea that a reference to lawyers might be necessary 
was a sort of malicious invention by his political enemies, 
But this air of injured innocence is really unimpressive, 
Does not he remember that one of the forms sent out by 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue contains the follow. 
ing words ?—‘“If the person making the return desires 
that communications should be sent to an agent or 
solicitor on his behalf, the name and full postal address 
of such agent or solicitor.” There must be thousands of 
taxpayers who took those words as an instruction to scek 
legal advice if they wished to avoid the penalties for not 
sending in proper answers to the questions within thirty 
days. Nor is it only the threatened fine of £50 which 
has hung over the very numerous small owners in this 
country. They feel that in answering questions which 
they do not understand they may be giving a pretext to 
the Inland Revenue officials to overtax them. The same 
fear haunts them if they give no answer, and it is a fear 
which may be only too well grounded. No normal 
Englishman likes putting his name to a document which 
he does not understand, It is an elementary rule for a 
cautious man not to do sucha thing. Yet if he is to 
understand it he must have professional advice. Let 
us quote once more the definition of the “total value” of 
land :— 

“The total value of land means the gross value after deducting 
the amount by which the gross value would be diminished if the 
land were sold subject to any fixed charges and to any public 
rights of way or any public rights of user, and to any right of 
common, and to any easements affecting the land, and to any 
covenant or agreement restricting the use of the land entered into 
or made before the 30th day of April, 1909, and to any covenant or 
agreement restricting the use of the land entered into or made on 
or after that date, if the restraint imposed by the covenant or 
agreement so entered into or made on or after that date was when 
imposed desirable in the interests of the public, or in view of the 
character and surroundings of the neighbourhood.” 


Mr. Lloyd George tells us that the ordinary man can 
understand that labyrinth of words, and quotes as proof 
that the experts at the Conference (who admittedly need 
not be consulted) find no difficulty with such things. This 
is logic which would have charmed “ Lewis Carroll.” 

In another respect Mr. Lloyd George gave an under- 
taking quite in the right direction. He admitted the 
principle that an owner who does not care to give information 
about his property to the local officer, who may be his rival 
in business, should be entitled to give it to the district 
surveyor. We call to mind that this reform was suggested 
in a letter to the Times by a distressed correspondent who 
signed himself “ Radical Election Agent.” We turn to 
another matter. Some Liberal newspapers appear not to 
have known that a large number of questions like those, 
or the same as those, in Form IV. have been put for a 
great many years to occupiers who pay Income-tax under 
Schedule A, and also for the purposes of the quinquennial 
assessment for the Poor-rate in London. They are there- 
fore delighted with Mr. Lloyd George’s statement that 
there is nothing new in the new taxes. “See the proof of 
your insincerity!” they exclaim. “For sixty years the 
same questions have been answered without a murmur by 
a certain class of Income-tax payers. And for forty years 
they have been answered by many payers of Poor-rates. 
If they found no difficulty, why should you?” We 
answer that Schedule A, which after all contains only 4 
portion of the questions put in Form IV., and only a very 
small portion of all the other questions put to property- 
owners, is not at all an easy form to fill up. What 
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has been the cause of much worry, and often of 
expense, to @ relatively small class is now taken 
as a model, multiplied several times over (till it 
reaches the proportions of those piles of papers which 
have lately been seen in the homes of all landowners), 
and then applied to an enormous class. This is said 
to be a very simple and eminently reasonable pro- 
ceeding! We say that it is not,—that it is an entire 
revolution of the old English Liberal idea of simplicity of 
governance and ease of taxation. Life has ceased to be 
simple in Great Britain. A poor man is now prevented 
from becoming the owner of his house because he shrinks 
from the worry and uncertainties of these strange Henry- 
Georgeite taxes. The very men who ought to be encouraged 
to save, and to experience the joy of possession, are 
violently discouraged. A working man who cannot afford 
temporarily to live on the land and in the house which he 
has bought by great exertions is actually to be penalised 
at the time when he can least afford it by being required 
to pay Increment-duty and Undeveloped Land Duty. These 
taxes are all part and parcel of the self-same spirit which, 
we regret to say, inspires both political parties, though 
naturally it manifests itself in different ways. The State 
is accepted as the universal manager, and every day another 
blow is given to the old idea that what an Englishman 
requires is perfect freedom to work out his own salvation 
with as few interruptions as possible. 





PIUS X. AND HIS MINISTER. 


HE best friends of the Roman Church had hopes that 

the Encyclical Pascendi Gregis was the high-water 

mark of the anti-Modernist policy of the present Pope. 
It was possible, at least, that what seemed to be the two 
main objects of that remarkable document would be 
pursued with very different degrees of energy. In the 
first two parts Modernism was attacked with considerable 
skill. The writers of the Encyclical had read the books 
they were answering, and, whatever might be thought of 
their success, their arguments represented not unfairly the 
opinions of the conservative section of the Roman Catholic 
world. The third part was animated by a very different 
spirit. All idea of convincing Modernists was thrown 
aside, and the reasoning with which the Encyclical opened 
degenerated into instructions how to rule the Christian 
society by a comprehensive system of espionage. Any 
one showing a love of novelty was to be excluded 
without compunction from every ecclesiastical office, and 
still more from Professorial Chairs in the Universities. 
This prohibition did not stop short at theology. The love 
of novelty was equally to be discouraged in history and 
archaeology. Roman Catholics were forbidden to attend 
lectures in civil Universities on subjects taught in 
Roman Catholic Institutions. No books or papers 
savouring of Modernism were to be read by seminarists 
or University students, even though they might be 
written by Roman Catholics not evilly disposed in 
themselves, and anxious to turn philosophy to the profit 
of the faith. Councils of Vigilance were to be established 
in every diocese, and the priests who composed them 
were directed to meet every two months in the presence of 
the Bishop to take prompt and efficacious measures for 
suppressing books or lectures showing any trace of the 
new heresy. It was conceivable, as we have said, that 
these provisions were inserted rather to satisfy Pius X. 
that something was being done to make his Encyclical 
effective than with any serious intention of carrying 
these wonderful regulations into practice. The authors 
of the Encyclical—for that the Pope himself had any 
hand in it has never been supposed—must have known 
that to drive Modernism underground was only to make 
it more dangerous. And until now there was some reason 
to believe that the Pope’s directions had been obeyed 
rather in the letter than in the spirit. Diocesan 
Committees, at all events in England, seemed to find 
little occasion for the exercise of their new duties, and 
books which could hardly be supposed to come up to the 
new standard of orthodoxy appeared from time to time 
with the customary Imprimatur and Nihil Obstat. That 
this was the realiy wise policy in the circumstances was 
probably questioned by no intelligent Roman Catholic, and 
they might conceivably hope that the Pope would assume, 
without too minute inquiry, that his commands were being 
everywhere obeyed. Nor indeed is it Roman Catholics 











alone who cherish this wish. Their Church is too great 
a power to make even reasonable Protestants anxious to see 
it embarked on a hopeless crusade. 

The latest news from Rome has greatly discouraged any 
hopes of this sort. The Pope, we read, has issued a motu 
proprio setting out the new measures by which effect is to 
be given to the directions of the Encyclical. That he 
should have gained wisdom during the three years which 
have intervened between the two documents was not to be 
expected. Even if the failure of his policy could be brought 
home to him, he would only see in it a call to greater 
vigour in executing it. It may be that he is disappointed 
at the small results which have followed upon his former 
utterance, and attributes its ill-success to the feebleness of 
the hands to which he entrusted the execution of his orders. 
This time he does not think it needful that these orders 
should harmonise with one another. Bishops and Rectors 
of Colleges are bidden to give all their attention to the 
creation of a clergy well prepared to fight against error ; 
and taken by itself there could not be a more sensible 
direction. But associated with this isa command that they 
shall not be allowed to know what the error they are to 
fight against is. Newspapers and periodicals—the channels 
through which the errors the Pope has in view are most 
commonly made public—are to form no part of their 
reading. They are not to be “distracted from their 
studies.” Care must be taken that they shall know only 
one side of every controversy, and in this way be prepared 
to meet error, not on equal terms, but with all the 
advantage on the side to which they are opposed. That 
at some period of their career they will have to answer 
the arguments of their opponents seems to be dimly 
contemplated in the motu proprio, but the Pope is 
chiefly anxious that they should know nothing of them 
beforehand. 

There is another feature, however, in the recent policy 
of the Vatican which is less easily accounted for. The 
methods adopted for suppressing Modernism are evidently 
of the Pope’s own devising. They are those of an anxious 
parent who holds that the one chance for his children’s 
religious belief is to keep them from knowing that any- 
body thinks differently. But why should Pius X. set 
himself so stoutly against the very mild form of Christian 
Socialism which finds expression in the French Sillon ? 
Neither his personal nor his ecclesiastical antecedenta 
make this line natural to him. He is not a member of a 
great reactionary family, and when he was Patriarch of 
Venice his tastes and habits were those of the people. 
Why, then, does a humble attempt to give a democratic tone 
to French Roman Catholicism meet with this censure at his 
hands? It is not explained by the supposed influence on 
a very simple nature of his position as Vicar of Christ. 
That position might equally have been used, as it was by 
Leo XIIT., for a quite opposite purpose. Nor is it likely 
that Pius X. has that intimate knowledge of French affairs 
which might lead him to fear the remote consequences of 
coquetting with Socialism in a country where it assumes 80 
markedly an Anti-Clerical form. A more probable explana- 
tion—given by M. Maurice Pernot in his book, “ La Politique 
de Pie X.,” and conveniently summarised in two recent 
articles in the Nation—is that this part of the Papal policy 
is the work of the Cardinal Secretary of State. From the 
moment that the Austrian veto put an end to Cardinal 
Rampolla’s chances of election, the policy of the Vatican 
in French affairs underwent a complete change. Leo XTIT. 
had tried to deal with facts as they really were, and in this 
way he had given very great offence to the most influential 
section of French Roman Catholics. The rally to the 
Republic, which he had consistently encouraged, was fatal 
to the designs of a party which argued that the more closely 
Republicanism became associated with irreligion, the more 
chance there would be of uniting all French Roman 
Catholics in opposition to it. The Royalists saw in this 
desire of the Pope to separate religion from politics only a 
proof of his incapacity to deal with the French people. 
They themselves knew better. They had watched the course 
of the Revolution, and had seen that, with a momentary 
exception in 1848, it had been the consistent enemy of 
the Church. So long as Cardinal Rampolla directed the 
foreign policy of the Papacy these murmurs only found 
a voice in the innermost Royalist circles. They met 
with no favour at Rome, nor did they influence in any 
way the intercourse between the Vatican and the French 
Government. But when Cardinal Merry del Val became 
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Secretary of State the hopes of the Royalists revived. 
Whether the new Minister is in his heart of their way of 
thinking is a point upon which people who know him seem 
to be uncertain. But the Royalist Party may have a value 
as an instrument for carrying out a policy which has other 
ends than their own. For the last seven years the object 
of the Vatican has been to separate French Roman Catholics 
from the political parties that really count. The Royalists 
are a political party, but they are not one that counts. If 
either they or the Imperialists had been fortunate enough 
to produce a Pretender, they might more than once have 
been a force to be reckoned with. But when both sections 
of the Monarchical reaction had to put up with General 
Boulanger as a representative their last chance was gone. 
Yet this very fact gave them a title to Cardinal Merry del 
Val’s contidence. To identify French Roman Catholics 
with the Royalist Party was to take them outside French 
politics, to make them a separate people without interest 
im, or connexion with, their own countrymen. He was pre- 
pared to sacrifice every other consideration to the one 
object of making them look to Rome for the direction of 
every thought and every action. No matter how plainly 
their better knowledge of their own countrymen may tell 
them that Cardinal Merry del Val is wrong, they have 
nothing to do but submit. Political extinction is the 
price they are expected to pay for the privilege of being 
Roman Catholics. 

It seems impossible that this condition of things should 
be of long duration. With the example of Germany, 
where the Roman Catholic Centre has long been the most 
important among political organisations, and of England, 
where individual Roman Catholics hold places in Liberal 
and Unionist Cabinets and sit on opposite sides of the House 
of Commons, before them, they can hardly submit for ever 
toanexclusion which is notenforced upon their co-religionists 
in two neighbouring countries. Nor is it likely that the 
ideas which have been dominant at the Vatican during the 
pontificate of Pius X. will be equally dominant under a 
successor. The issues of Cardinal Merry del Val’s counsels 
are of a kind to be known and read of all men, and when 
once their meaning is mastered even the Sacred College 
can hardly fail to interpret them aright. 








THE SEARCH FOR HAPPINESS. 
OLIDAYS may be a search for health, but they are 
chiefly a search for happiness. Among those who 
spend, say, a month of the year in travel or sport or with 
their families at the seaside, there must be ninety-nine who 
confess that their only object is happiness as against one 
who thinks first of adding to his knowledge or capabilities or 
reducing his weight. Yet the one in a hundred may possibly 
achieve happiness (if he is not a pedant, of course) while the 
ninety-nine fail. It is an old story that the realisation never 
equals the anticipation. Toanticipate happiness as something 
which can be definitely captured by direct pursuit is likely to 
end in disappointment. One might think, to hear some 
people talk, that happiness consisted in suddenly being idle 
after having been busy for eleven months. Probably we are 
all tempted to entertain that fallacy,—it is very attractive. 
But if we could analyse the feelings of the many thousands of 
worthy British citizens who return to their labours about this 
time of year, we should probably find it possible to divide 
them into two classes,—those whose determination to be 
thoroughly happy had been somehow disappointed, had 
perbaps yielded to an overcoming consciousness of indigestion, 
and those upon whom happiness had come unawares while 
they were trying busily to do some other thing, worth doing, 
with which the intention of being happy was not very con- 
sciously connected. Matthew Arnold talked of “an almost 
bloodthirsty clinging to life,” and there is a counterpart to 
this in an almost painful resolve to be happy. There was 
once a schoolboy who spent miserable holidays while contem- 
plating that so many days of the heavenly period had passed 
and that only so many more remained to be enjoyed. 

Life requires an art, and some people say that happiness is 
the whole of it. But if happiness is an art, it is in many ways 
an illicit one. Studiously to try to be happy is to assume 
that one has a right to be happy, and this is to disregard the 
warnings of numerous sages. But even if it were not an 
impiety to claim happiness, it would still be a futility. 
Happiness is a matter of temperament; thousands of people 





ee 
who have every reason to be happy (as we vainly judge) ar 
unhappy, and thousands who ought, by all the rules to be 
miserable float buoyantly and jauntily on the troubled Ocean 
of their affairs. One can waste a good deal of pity on men 
who deserve it but do not require it. The writer has one such 
case in mind. The man’s business failed, nor could he rise 
again for all his efforts; the ill-luck that pursued him was 
persistent, inexorable. His wife, who had graced his pros. 
perity, was quite unable to redeem his distress; rather she 
saddled him with the blame, and became at once a provocation 
anda hindrance. His daughters made undesirable marriages 
and his sons, instead of helping him out of the ditch int, 
which he had fallen, ungratefully relieved his pockets of the 
chief part of what little remained in them. When the writer 
met this man just after a particularly heavy shower of majcr 
and minor misfortunes, he experienced that kind of embarrass. 
ment which one has in speaking to a person about a heavy 
bereavement. But embarrassment was unnecessary. Tho 
man’s laugh was as light, his face as free from lines, and hig 
step as springy and eager as in the days of his ease, “I’ve 
got half-a-crown in my pocket,” he said with a slap on his 
thigh, “and I’m off to see the pantomime.” And off he went 
like a boy. 

How little control we have over our moods! And happiness 
isa mood. If we can turn a mood into an art, by all means 
let us turn it. But how many of us can do that? By reso. 
lution we can prevent our moods from being masters of us, 
but few of us can be masters of them. Our moods are 
native—born with us—and follow us about as the Furies 
followed Orestes. One may placate the Furies, as the 
Athenians did, with a pleasant name, but they will not really 
be changed. 

Perhaps one is ambitious. If so, one can hardly hope to be 
happy. Contentment with one’s position is the negation of 
ambition. But what man who has any spirit would, after 
all, expel the pricking daemon within him, and give its place 
to a dull and stagnant satisfaction with things as they are? 
Or perhaps one is the victim of “ worry,’—a highly subjective 
thing which has no calculable relation to the visible facts of 
a man’s life. There are people who work sixteen hours out of 
every twenty-four, and are saved by the steady pulses of a 
nerveless constitution from ever bearing a trace of the strain. 
Indeed, there is no strain. Others are genuinely overworked 
by a pitiful four or five hours a day, because there is never 
a time when they are free from the crushing thought of their 
work, 

Continually to have the mood of happiness at call would 
be a kind of dram-drinking or opium-smoking. If happiness 
is indulged in for its own sake, without reference to one’s 
deserts, it should be an infrequent draught. This is a con- 
tradiction, no doubt, of much that has been written. R. L. 
Stevenson argued that we underrated the “duty of being 
happy,” and every one is familiar with books in which the 
same duty is explained and recommended. But one cannot 
easily think of bappiness in this way, as a thing to be conjured 
up and worn on the face (perhaps with a beatified look as when 
one is being photographed) for the good of others. Happi- 
ness, if a thing of its fugitive essence can be secured, is a 
result and a reward, and is an inextricable condition of other 
things. If one does one’s work in life, whatever it may be, 
as well as one can, without being unfair to others and 
without asking or expecting credit or notoriety for it, 
one may be happy—or one may not; at all events, there 
will be the satisfaction of knowing that the only condition 
on which happiness is attainable has been fulfilled. Happi- 
ness comes to us all, or to nearly all of us, in fragments, 
Nobody can arrange for a whole month’s happiness in advance, 
We may have happier moments in the eleven months than in 
the one. They may come at a jolly dinner-party, in the 
exchange of confidences with a friend, in a good “right and 
left” when shooting, in a clean smite to square-leg, in & 
couplet of verse or a single page of a book, or the sight of a 
well-fitting sail close-hauled. But promised joys are the most 
elusive. He who would sit down to enjoy the sunset, to hear 
the wind sing in the grass or surge beautifully through trees, 
to listen to the song of birds or the cries of sea-fowl in & 
marsh or the note of church bells rising from a valley—he 
who would do these things to reach happiness will find (certainly 
if he be alone) that his mood turns to melancholy. 

It has an unfortunate air of paradox, but it is true that one 
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of the richest moods which is very near to happiness, and into 
which one can enter almost at will, is melancholy :— 
« Come let us sit and watch the sky, 
And fancy clouds, where no clouds be.” 
Milton, we know, fell under that purifying spell of acquired 
gaduess, and he has described the circumstances :—~ 
“ Oft, on a plat of rising ground 

I hear the far-off curfew sound 

Over some wide-watered shore, 

Swinging slow with sullen roar.” 
There, like the “pensive Nun,” one may “forget himself to 
marble.” Melancholy is not necessarily an ill-conditioned 
defiance of life. It appealed as much to Samuel Rogers as to 
Burton, the author of the “Anatomy.” On his title-page 
Burton wrote :—“ The Anatomy of Melancholy, what it is, with 
all the kinds, causes, symptoms, prognostics, and several cures 
of it: In their partitions, with their several sections, members 
and sub-sections, philosophically, medicinally, historically 
opened and cut up.” The man who wrote that no doubt loved 
his melancholy, for all his professed attempts to escape from 
it. At all events, it is safer to arrive at happiness through 
melancholy than to frighten happiness away by a direct 
approach ; for, as the proverb says, he that talks much of 
happiness invites grief. 





DRESS. 
N the matter of dress variety is to the civilised woman 
what finery is to the savage. The more civilised women 
become, the more variety they must have. Things have come 
to such a pass now that the daily papers must tell the news of 
the fashions; the gravest journal dare not ignore them. Side 
by side with the affairs of the realm and the annals of Court 
and of crime stand the kaleidoscopic details of coloured stuffs 
and fantastic styles which delight the feminine public. This 
feminine weakness about which the moralists talk is in 
reality a great feminine strength whereby women throw into 
certain directions the whole weight of their clothes. Skirts 
change from long to short, folds from ample to skimpy, 
colours from bright to dim. But these are only, as it were, 
the “headings” of change. Innumerable subtleties of detail 
confound the student, and the whole object of the dress- 
designer is to render unwearable what is not yet worn out, 
while the object of the woman of fashion is to break the record, 

to be the first to spring a surprise. 

Time was when women were content with traditional 
ornaments, and in the East they are content still; and in parts 
of Europe too the lower people remain conservatives in the 
matter of clothes. In new countries, however, no such thing 
as a class costume was ever heard of, and the tendency among 
all the advancing nations is towards (if the expression may be 
permitted) a uniform variety,—7.e., the object of the women 
who can afford it is change, and their poorer sisters follow 
afar off. Even sentiment now is powerless to check the 
passion. Hereditary jewels are set and reset. In their 
glitter alone is tradition preserved. The eternal stones must 
dook as new as possible. In the same manner, where tradition 
and value count for less the gift of love is exchanged for 
the ornament of the hour. Meanwhile everything is imitated. 
The factory girl wears pearl beads when pearls are the fashion, 
and exchanges them for glass when the day of translucent 
stones arrives. She wears feathers when feathers are worn, 
if she has to hire them; and no consideration of convenience 
or weather modifies the cut or the substance of her workaday 
clothes. The chief difference between her and the lady of 
fashion is that she wears her ever-changing finery upon 
unsuitable occasions, no doubt because her laborious life 
provides an insufficient number of suitable occasions upon 
which she can show it off. 

While of course the fine lady and the faetory girl may be 
accounted the true maids of honour of the goddess of 
Fashion, the only people to whom her service is a constant 
aim and an unbroken undercurrent of thought, few among 
the sensible many of all classes can be said to be outside the 
circle of her court. Take the evidence of the train, that 
place in which all classes meet bent upon their several 
avocations. Nearly all the women who travel perpetually in 
and out of the cities belong to the great moral division of the 
consciously responsible. Socially they come from every- 
Where. What an immense item is dress in their conversa- 
-tion! This does not in the least mean that they are frivolous 





people. We can see and know by their faces and demeanour 
that the vast majority of them are not frivolous. It only 
means that they enjoy thinking about dress, and that when 
they have time they do so. Even those who make it a rule 
not to speak of clothes think of them; and a woman who is 
indifferent to her daughter's dress from the time of her birth 
onward has as a rule no very deep affection for her daughter, 
just as a man who cannot force an interest in his son's sports 
is not in complete sympathy with his son. They are selfish 
women and out of touch with their sex for whom the question 
of clothes is non-existent. Vast numbers of women, the 
greater part of whose day is fully occupied with more 
important matters, think about dress at odd moments, as men 
pick up a light magazine or smoke a cigarette. The modern 
desire of the sensible for suitability in dress is one manifesta- 
tion of the new wish for variety. Miss Austen's ladies, to 
speak of yesterday, and all the ladies to whom the painters of 
the farther past have introduced us, apparently looked very 
much the same indoors and out, morning and evening, summer 
and winter. Now we hardly know at a dinner-party the 
woman we met during a country walk. Her income may 
permit her few new clothes, but it must be small indeed if it 
does not permit two or three complete metamorphoses. There 
are of course a few women who hate the fashions. They tell 
those who will listen to them that dress should express the 
mind, and some of them say the soul. A due regard for logic 
shows them that the soul does not change with the occupations 
of the body, and they always look much the same. On the 
other hand, it is ludicrous to say that their eccentric garments 
give a clue to their individuality. It is difficult, if one thinks 
seriously about the matter, to imagine how this could be 
accomplished. In what colour and what form does a warm 
heart find expression, or a quick intelligence, or a talent for 
organisation, or a taste for literature? All these may be 
suggested by a want of self-consciousness. But the vast 
majority of the un-self-conscious keep “the good common 
way,” which means that they follow the fashion so far as good 
sense permits. 

There is no doubt that as civilisation advances men tend to 
wear auniform. All the public schools have adopted it, and 
the little boys at primary schools look more and more alike. 
Boys show a great anxiety to be like their fellows, and to be 
inconspicuous in the matter of clothes. To the unobservant 
person masculine dress does not change much with the years. 
Attempts have been made to persuade women to a uniform, 
but they do not succeed. One at least of the now fashionable 
girls’ schools is adopting a uniform dress, just as the big 
charity schools are giving it up. It may succeed, but wa 
should doubt it. Attempts to suppress Nature proverbially 
renew her strength. It is part of the attempt to educate 
girls like their brothers, and to foster in them the love of 
games. It is part of a system which, while it suppresses 
many of the faults to which feminine human nature is prone, 
seems to leave the mind of woman wonderfully empty. A 
nurse’a dress is not exactly a uniform, it is so evidently 
designed for cleanliness only. As to the hot, historic, and 
very unhygienic robes of the Roman and Anglican nun, 
they are intended, among other unnatural regulations, to 
take these creatures of religious vocation out of the world. 
How far such a setting apart of devotees is desirable is a 
question upon which the Protestant world appears to be 
changing its mind. If a nun’s costume were suddenly to 
become a passing fashion, it would admittedly be a very 
pretty, though not very practical, attire. It is its awful 
sameness in the midst of change which renders it so crushing 
to the individuality. 


The real defence for women in their growing love of dress 
seems to us to be this, that dress is a recreation, one of those 
natural recreations which grow out of necessity and out 
of everlasting emotions. It is nothing against a recrea- 
tion that the frivolous rich suffer from over-indulgence 
in it, or the frivolous poor from that craving for it which 
has its roots in privation. The love of dress among women— 
especially, we think, in its modern manifestation, which 
emphasises variety—makes, we believe, for social balance. 
The disappearance of all remnant of class costume is a great 
reform. The open worship of tradition is a deadening thing. 
At the same time, by cultivating their instinct for the 
pretty and the useless, women build unconsciously a great 
rampart of admiration against the devastating spirits of 
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envy and utilitarianism. Dress is a recreation shared by 
a whole sex,—a strong bond of sympathy, and at the same 
time one of the forces which render the little ebullition 
of unnatural feeling which we have dignified by the name 
of sex-hatred wholly ridiculous. For if we go to the root 
of the matter, the reason women love to wear a variety of 
fine clothes is because men love to see them wearing them, and 
the reason men tend more and more to a uniform is because 
women in their heart of hearts care less than men do for 
appearances, are less influenced by them, and have a quicker 
appreciation of those charms over which fashion and finery 
have no effect, 





THE CASTING OF THE BELL. 

Oo" village makes itself felt. Pick up the Upper 

Mudcombe, Thistleden, and Ugley Herald at any time 
and you will see a reference to it. The second largest goose- 
berry and the broadest broad-bean recorded this year were 
ours. Then we are fortunate in having Mr. Bucket Oke in 
our midst. He is called Bucket to distinguish him from his 
relations, Silly Oke, Butcher Oke, and Oak-tree Oke, the 
undertaker, and because he is never seen out of church with- 
outa bucket. Besides being the parish clerk, he keeps fowls 
in a run between the church and the cottage. In the fur-and- 
feather class his Buff Orpington was highly commended, 
again, at the Ugley show. Bucket Oke is also honorary secre- 
tary to the quoit club, and is the life and soul of many a game 
of draughts in the recreation-room. There are other people 
and other facts too numerous to put down here that point 
to the importance of our village, but we do not wish 
it to be said that public attention is drawn to us only 
when a cow has two calves, a potato weighs a pound or 
resembles a man’s face, or even when a motor-car passing 
through the village has been going too fast to be aware of the 
sudden turn in the road by the horse-pond, or the “ Sparrow 
Club” has passed its accounts. As a matter of fact, we feel 
sometimes the inconvenience of publicity. We have a peal of 
bells in our church. There is a big bell in London; there is a 
big bell at Exeter; and there is a big bell here. It was said 
to weigh a ton and a half, this tenor bell of ours. Always a 
ton and a half, except when Bucket Oke showed any one over 
the church, when he said:—“ Now we pass on to the bell- 
tower or belfry, noting a tomb of Jacob Jones, Esq., with the 
inscription, ‘ Mark the perfect man,’ and containing a remark- 
able peal of bells famous throughout the world, and the tenor 
bell weighing over one ton anda half.” This tenor bell was also 
used to strike the hours as indicated by the church clock, and 
could be heard nearly half-a-mile off when the wind was in 
the right direction. Imagine the dismay of the village when 
one wet morning the bell struck nine times, each time 
announcing that it was cracked. All felt that the pride of the 
place was at stake. What would England do? Our bell was 
ruined, 

I cannot remember exactly the date of the catastrophe 
that cast, as it were, the fly on the turnip. But I know 
that it was after Easter, because all the bells were rung on 
Easter Sunday. I like church bells. They provide the true 
music of the humble. There is something charming, too, 
about one man one note. Then the ringing of the bell is net 
so easy that any musician can accomplish it, and many a 
violinist is unable to take a share in suggesting worship to 
people far off. Bells have a power all their own, and those 
who ring them feel something of that power as well as those 
who listen. “It is right,” an old lady said to me, “that 
young people should be near to them. There is the church 
and the far-off chime, as there is the thing and the dream of 
the thing. There is the singer and the song and the echo of 
the song. I bave got to an age when distant church bells 
exactly suit my frame of mind; I am near to the time when 
only one note of the peal will be heard.” I remember that 
the bells in our church were all right on Easter Sunday, 
because I wrote myself a few lines which were inserted in the 
Herald, between an advertisement of pills and a notice of a 
sale, in this way:—“ The young men ring the bells to-day: 
here, in this little village place, we praise as well as pray. 
My lady, with her happy face hid in her hands, is kneeling 
still, a miracle of grace,” and so on. 

It was, then, some day after Easter that the village was face 
to face with its first far-reaching calamity. True, Silly Oke 
had “ gone for a soldier,” but this trouble had only seriously 











affected his mother, and bad been the cause of secret satis. 
faction on the part of Bucket Oke, who had not been quite 
sure that it was a fox that had taken some of his fowls 
though he did not say so when claiming compensation, A 
cow might die, but, so long as a subscription was not sta 

the grief was private. This is a village wherein death has 
made the only vital difference till now. Death, not life, stirs 
the emotions of villagers, On the window-pane of the room 
in which I write is seratched:—“A chaise horse named 
Sharper, remarkable for an inoffensive gentleness of temper, 
and a favourite of his master by whom he was kept above 
twenty-five years, was buried in the court which is beneath 
this window on March 17, 1789, aged 32.” In the chureb. 
yard is a stone with an inscription stating that Sarah 
Blis reached the remarkable age of one hundred and 
three years, and that her end was peace. The village 
may have rejoiced in the inoffensive gentleness of ‘ Sharper’s’ 
temper, but I venture to think that not even the not surprising 
end of Sarah Blis was as capable of affecting us as the cracking 
of the bell. Every hour of the day we were reminded of our 
trouble. It tolled its own passing, and dealt us a recurring 
blow. Something had to be done; the world might get to 
hear of our bell that would not be at peace. A meeting was 
called in the school. 


At this meeting the rector said that the bell must be re. 
cast; the bells were impossible to patch or mend, and awkward 
to move owing to their great weight; this one weighed nine 
hundredweight. Bucket Oke was on his feet in a moment, 
A ton and a half was the weight of it, so he had always heard, 
and would always maintain. Passing over the actual weight 
of the bell, the rector said that it would be necessary to send 
it away to a bellfounder’s to be recast. Butcher Oke moved 
that, in view of the value of the bell and the advisability of 
supporting home industries, the work should be done in the 
village. The blacksmith said that he would like to second 
that, asking how, if it were sent away, any one was to know 
that the firm who melted it down would not keep back much of 
the material for making for themselves dinner- bells, hand-bells, 
cow-bells, or muffin-bells. The rector pointed out that he had 
been credibly informed that the accident was due to the fact 
that the last speaker had fitted a steel striker to the clock 
instead of a wrought-iron one; he thought it would be better 
and cheaper to send the bell away to people who were used to 
bells. “It wouldn't be right for to part with the bell,” said 
the oldest inhabitant, who had heard little of the argument; 
“T call to mind that my grandfather said as how it was stolen 
once afore.” On inquiry it appeared that our village had 
stolen the bell from another village, the name of which the 
oldest inhabitant had providentially forgotten, or the rector 
might have felt it his duty to have led the discussion into 
other channels, As it was, the squire pointed out that it would 
be impossible to set up a blastfurnace in the village with the 
funds at his disposal, which at present amounted to nothing; 
and it was finally provided that the rector, the squire, and 
Bucket Oke should see it weighed before it left the village 
and again when it returned, and that they should also make a 
journey to the bellfounder’s for the purpose of actually seeing 
it put into the furnace and into the mould, so that they could 
be sure that the new bell would be made of the identical 
material of the old one. A rummage sale was announced to 
raise money. 

A fortnight ago the rummage sale took place, and now the 
squire’s lady has the satisfaction of seeing her last summer's 
blue hat on the head of Mrs. Bucket Oke, while Bucket wears 
the squire’s old evening suit to feed the fowls. Last Tuesday 
the bell was lowered by means of blocks and pulleys, smashed 
up, and the pieces, having been weighed at the weighbridge 
and found to be nine hundredweight, were carted away. The 
village timepiece is silent; a melancholy pervades us. Bucket 
Oke, showing people round the church, hints darkly that the 
great bell which weighed over a ton and a half will never be 
the same again. 

Yesterday the rector, the squire, and he motored to the 
bellfoundry. The rector was happy in the thought that he 
was doing his duty, the squire unhappy in the thought that 
it was an unnecessary waste of a day, but Bucket Oke was 
full of pomp and circumstance, though he tried hard to carry 
off the occasion lightly. He mentioned that he had been 
about a good deal and seen a goodish bit in his life, but he 
spoke but little till he had got over the excitement of his first 
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motor-ride. I rather think that he had never been much further 


than his fowl-run, but he actually called the betlfounder’s plant 
“ primitive.” Certainly one might suppose that bells have been 
made precisely in the same way for thousands of years. “ Of 
what are bells made?” asked the rector.—* Bell-metal,” 
answered the founder, pushing the last broken piece into the 
furnace, and proceeding to take bricks and mortar to seal it 
up. “It will be melted in four hours if you like to wait,” he 
said directly. “I shall then run it out into the mould in the 
floor. The mould is made of sand, with hair in it to keep it 
together. The accident would never have happened if you 
had bad me to quarter-turn the bells from time to time; the 
clapper must not wear the same place. But I shouldn’t care 
to ring the bells in your church.”—“ Dear me, why? ” the 
rector asked, turned from his desire to know exactly how bells 
were cast.—“ Why? Because I should be afraid of them 
falling on my head.”—“Dear me! Why?"—“ They ain't 
safe. The stocks ain’t safe. What you want is a steel frame.” 
—“Do you mean to say,” said the rector in alarm, “ that it isn’t 
safe to stand un’er the bells on Sunday to ring them?” 
—“[ do,” said the bellfounder; “ particularly Number One.”— 
“Why Number One particular?” Bucket Oke asked hoarsely.— 
“I like the look of the stock of Number One least.”—*“I 
rings Number One,” Bucket Oke remarked mournfully. The 
squire was either hard-hearted, or shrewdly suspected that the 
bellfounder’s employment was not as permanent as it might 
be, for he said:—‘“I don’t think that I can give you any 
further orders to-day. Perhaps I might think of having the 
bells rehung if anything happened to Oke here; it might be a 
fitting memorial to him. Meanwhile, what was the inscription 
on this bell?” Bucket Oke recited the words, full of new 
meaning for him :— 
“The living to the church I call, 
And to the grave I summon all.” 


J. 8. J. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_»_—— 
PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 
(To ras Epirop or tas “Srecrator.”] 

Sir,—As a rule it is futile to quote newspapers against them- 
selves. Changes of opinion may be, and often are, the result of 
honest conversion, not mere party opportunism. Yet even so 
I venture to think that the warning uttered by the Morning 
Post four years ago against the policy which it now supports 
is so true and weighty as to deserve reproduction on its own 
merits. In the division on the Payment of Members Resolu- 
tion in March, 1906, the minority of 110 were, I believe, all 
Unionists, and the Unionist tellers were Sir A. Acland-Hood 
and Lord Valentia. Next day (March 8th) the Morning Post 
had a leader on the debate, in which, after admitting that the 
case for payment of Members had been well argued by 
Mr. Lever, and that strong arguments could be adduced in 
favour of it, the writer went on as follows :— 

. “Against it [the case for the Resolution] may be urged the 
overwhelming danger of making a trade of the guidance of 
national affairs ; the sound British tradition of government by an 
honorary body representing the unbiassed common-sense of the 
nation and controlling the paid experts ; the impossibility of fixing 
any limit to the principle, once it is introduced, of paying for the 
services of elected representatives ; and finally, the additional 
Lurdsn upon an already overburdened taxpayer.” 

The argument is strengthened, the Morning Post goes on, by 
“another sinister movement” in modern political life—7.c., the 
power of Tammany—and by “ the doubtful purity of Colonial 
politics.” “The spirit of trade and of buying and selling is 
invading every part of social life.”—I am, Sir, &c. 

Memor. 











(To tae Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—A recent movement in favour of the measure which 
John Stuart Mill described as “a blister applied to all the 
peccant parts of human nature” leads me to offer to your 
cousideration and that of your readers the following reflections 
from one who may at least be set beside Mili as a true Liberal 
and democratic thinker. In 1787, when the Convention of 
the American States met at Philadelphia to settle their 
Constitution, they were addressed by Franklin in the 
sentences which follow. They should be prefaced by the 
admission that in the particular object of his urgency 
Franklin would be now generally pronounced mistaken ; but 
this fact does not seem to me to interfere with the cogency 





of his arguments in themselves and their application to the 
present case :— 


“There are,” said the aged statesman, “two passions which 
have a powerful influence in the affairs of men—the love of power 
and the love of money. Separately, each of these has great force 
in prompting men to action; but when united in view of the same 
object they have in many minds the most violent effects. Place 
before the eyes of such men a place of honour that shall at the 
same time be a place of profit and they will move heaven and 
earth to obtain it. The vast number of such places it is 
that renders the British government so tempestuous. .... . 
The struggles for them are the true source of all those 
factions which are perpetually dividing the nation. ..... 
And of what kind are the men that will strive for this profit- 
able pre-eminence? It will not be the wise and the cliente, 
the men fittest for the trust. It will be the bold and the 
violent, the men of strong passions and indefatigable activity 
in their selfish pursuits. These will thrust themselves into your 
government, and be your rulers. And their vanquished com- 
petitors, from the same motives, will perpetually be endeavouring 
to distress their administration and thwart their measures. 
Besides theso evils, though we may set out with moderate 
salaries, we shall find that such will not be of long duration. 
There will always be a party for giving more to the rulers, that 
the rulers may in return give more tothem. It may be imagined 
by some that this is a Utopian idea, and that we can never find 
men to serve us without paying them well for their 
services. I conceive this to be a mistake. The high sheriff of 
a county in England is an honorable office, but it is not a 
profitable one. But yet it is executed, and well executed. 
Another instance is that of a respectable society who have made 
the experiment, and practised it with success, now more than a 
hundred years—the Quakers. It is an established rule with 
them that they must not go to law, but in their controversies 
they must apply to their monthly and yearly meetings. Com- 
mittees of these sit with much patience to hear the parties, and 
spend much time in composing their differences” entirely with- 
out any salary. “The saving of the salaries,” he concludes, “ia 
not an object with me. The subsequent mischiefs of proposing 
them is what I apprehend, and therefore ‘it is that I move the 
amendment,’ ” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


J. W. 





CROMWELL AND IRELAND, PAST AND PRESENT. 

(To ras Eprros or rae “Srrctaron.”’} 
Srr,—Mr. Stephen Gwynn in the Spectator of September 10th 
seems annoyed because I charged the United Irish League with 
intolerance at Bantry. It is not necessary for my purpose to 
enter into a controversy on the point. He and Mr. O'Brien 
can settle it to their own satisfaction. The fact which I desire 
to bring home to your English readers is that the Nationalists 
have not learned the elements of toleration. Whether it is a 
case of dealing with each other or dealing with Unionists, 
brute-force, where it is available, takes the place of argument 
with Nationalists. What has Mr. Gwynn to say regarding 
the savage scenes that took place at Dundalk a few days ago, 
when hundreds of hired blackguards took charge of the hall in 
which Mr. T. M. Healy proposed to holda meeting? Mr. Healy's 
friends were brutally assaulted, and forced to leave the hall to 
their opponents. Mr. Healy had to be escorted to his hotel 
by a large force of police. Had these representatives of 
Saxon power not been present, it is safe to say that Mr. 
Healy would not have been allowed to leave the place alive. 
One Nationalist paper in Dublin has had the courage to 
condemn the scandalous attempt which is being made to 
suppress free speech; but here is a point I would like 
to submit for Mr. Gwynn’s consideration. Mr. Redmond and 
several of his colleagues spoke at Limerick a few days after 
the Dundalk outrage, but never a word of condemnation was 
uttered. The members of the United Irish League and of 
the secret sectarian society (which, by the way, Mr. Gwynn 
as a Protestant is debarred from entering) were not told at 
Limerick, or, indeed, anywhere else, to exercise tolerance 
towards opponents. No, the only tolerance preached is that 
of Mr. Redmond, when he bombastically talked about crushing 
the Protestant minority with a “strong hand.” I say now, 
and I defy Mr. Gwynn to deny it, that free speech is 
impossible to-day in Nationalist Ireland. If my memory 
serves me rightly, it is not so long ago that Mr. Gwynn him- 
self was assaulted by Nationalists at a Nationalist meeting, 
so that he too has been a victim of what is a disgrace to any 
civilised country. 

But it is not even necessary to go to the common people 
in order to prove the charge of intolerance against the 
Nationalists. Their leaders stand hopelessly condemned of 
the offence. The Conventions in Dublin are supposed to 


represent the clarified Nationalist thought of the country. 
Who that was present at the Convention less than two years 
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ago can forget the wild scenes of disorder when Mr. O’Brien 
tried to make known his views on the land question? It was 
afterwards proved in open Court that hundreds of baton men 
were brought from Belfast for the purpose of preventing Mr. 
O’Brien from getting a hearing. Did Mr. Gwynn approve of 
that action? I might occupy pages of the Spectator with 
instances of intolerance. The O’Brien meeting in Limerick 
does not lessen the charge, for, as Mr. Gwynn must have read in 
the League newspapers, “those present were admitted by ticket, 
and as they entered the hall they were closely scrutinised.” 
Had this precaution not been taken, we would likely have 
had scenes like those in Dundalk. Only a few months ago 
Mr. James H. Campbell, the ex-Attorney-General for Ireland, 
made some remark in the House of Commons which was dis- 
pleasing to the Irish Nationalist Members. How did they 
treat him? With that tolerance which Mr. Gwynn would 
have us believe is one of the characteristics of Irish 
Nationalism? Nota bit of it. They howled him down ina 
fashion which would do credit to those who broke up Mr. 
Healy’s meeting at Dundalk. I have better opportunities 
than Mr. Gwynn can possibly have for finding out the 
opinions of the ordinary people, and I have no hesitation in 
repeating that everybody in Ireland who has anything to lose 
is opposed to Home-rule. The people are becoming sick of 
the posturings of the professional agitators. If they did not 
exist we would hear very little of Home-rule. Mr. Gwynn 
has still the enthusiasm of the recruit, but when he has a few 
more years’ experience of the methods of the secret society 
which now runs Irish Nationalist politics, I have hopes that 
he too will revolt against them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An IRISHMAN, 





KIEL TO CONSTANTINOPLE, 
(To tne Epiror or Tue “Sperctaror.”’) 

Srr,—Abont a month ago you were good enough to print in 
the columns of the Spectator some observations which, 
together with particulars that had come under my notice in 
the foreign Press, might, I thought, be worth the considera- 
tion of Englishmen. The events of the past few weeks may 
now, perhaps, justify me in once more touching on the same 
subject, since it would seem during the interval to have 
advanced at all events a stage nearer “ materialisation.” 

When the appointment of Herr von Kiderlin-Wiichter to 
the German Foreign Office became known, it was taken to 
mean that some corrective was deemed necessary to a certain 
official slackness in that Department of the Ministry. 
Kiderlin-Wichter’s name had been mentioned a year ago in 
connexion with the Chancellorship, but those best versed in 
these matters had already then “cast” him in their minds 
for another part,—the one which he now fills. Now it happens 
that Herr von Kiderlin-Wichter, who enjoys a greater 
measure of his Imperial master’s confidence than do most 
Prussian Ministers, is an enthusiastic advocate of a closer 
relationship between Turkey, Roumania, and the Triplice, so 
that the taking of this predilection into consideration, along 
with the presence of the new German Foreign Secretary in 
Marienbad what time Graf Aehrenthal and the Turkish 
Grand Vizier were also visiting the Bohemian waters, cannot 
but serve to impress the most casual onlooker. Indeed, 
although the political season, so to speak, has as yet hardly 
commenced as far as the great public is concerned, the 
activities of the leading actors have been ceaseless, almost 
ominously so, 

Particular interest must attach to the Salzburg interview, 
since, in spite of all official comments on this meeting of 
Count Aehrenthal and Italy’s representative of foreign 
affairs, the Austrian attitude has, if anything, become less 
guardedly anti-Italian than heretofore, so much so that I 
notice in an Austrian Army paper a direct appeal to put an 
end to an Alliance which, while probably always distasteful, 
has now become intolerable to both “contracting parties.” 
Austria, in fact, sees the advisability of being “ off with the 
old love” before she is “ on with the new ” ; nor does she make 
the least concealment of who that “new love” is to be, and 
Danzer’s Armee Zeitung is once again estimating what value 
the “dowry” Turkey may bring with her will prove as 
weighed against certain assets which are distinctly in Italy’s 
favour. Thus they dwell with approval on the energy and 
spirit of willing sacrifice evinced by New Turkey in the 
efforts to reorganise her Army and Navy, reiterating the 








sincere friendships entertained by both Austria and German 
for the reborn State, which they aver would have been utterly 
unable to weather the blast of countless and evenctemnioy 
conflicts had it not been that the beneficent neutrality of be 
two strong friends had tended to ease the strain. 

In the course shaped by the Cretan trouble, and in 

“the more than doubtful attitude then taken by the Protective 
Powers, it became obvious to Turkey where she would have to 
look to find her true friends,” observes this journal, “and it need 
therefore, give rise to no astonishment if Turkey, when it came to 
a matter of shielding those labours of pacification, the results of 
so great a sacrifice in blood and money, against the onslaught of 
external foes, should have felt her way towards an understanding 
with Roumania and the Powers of Central Europe in order to 
provide herself with allies, who, quite apart from their hitherto 
disinterested attitude towards the Ottoman Empire, are neverthe. 
less linked to her by a bond of common interests,” 
And it is then pointed out that the “ coming into being of an 
Alliance which should extend from Kiel to Constantinople 
would act as a strong wall to separate Russia from her 
Western allies, while forcing the smaller Balkan States 
into peaceable behaviour by holding them, as it were, in 
a ‘cleft stick,’” that pleasant instrument being constructed 
of Austria-Hungary on the one side, and Turkey and 
Roumania on the other. Indeed, the whole matter seems 
now to turn, not so much on how Turkey will act (that 
would seem a foregone conclusion), but which side Roumania 
and Italy will elect to throw in their lot with, for, as the 
Vienna paper in question very truly points out, the spot 
where, geographically speaking, this rampart of allied 
forces would be at its weakest is just where Roumania 
lies along-shore of the Black Sea alert and watchful, 
Hitherto, of course, the Russian Fleet has practically had 
it its own way in these waters. As soon, however, as a 
modern Turkish Fleet can here assert itself, Russia would 
no longer be able to call Roumania “to heel.” At least, 
though she might call, Roumania might elect to follow a 
different policy, and not choose to come. 

Then there is Italy. The Alliance with Germany and the 

Austro-Hungarian Empire has undoubtedly enabled Italy to 
feel her feet, as it were, while giving her time to recover 
financially. Her Army as well as her Navy has developed 
amazingly during this period, which has nevertheless served 
in no way to reconcile her to trans-Alpine allies; indeed, 
Austrians would have it that Irredentism is being systemati- 
cally fostered within the interior of the country; while as 
to her foreign policy, this, according to the Armee Zeitung, 
“has taken the form of making preparations anticipatory of the 
command of the Adriatic, while, moreover, taking the precaution 
of being on the best of terms with all opponents of the Dual 
Monarchy. Should it, therefore, so happen that she withdrew 
from the Triple Alliance, her vacant place might be filled 
almost automatically.” 
Words could hardly speak plainer. At the same time, future 
developments of this alert and energetic diplomatic summer 
campaign of 1910 must, in the opinion of this journal, depend 
upon “ Turkey being forced to have recourse to her sword as 
the ultima ratio in defence of her absolute sovereignty.”—I 
am, Sir, &., IGnotTvs. 





SOME FOREIGN IMPRESSIONS. 
[To tax Eprror or tes “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Only yesterday (September 9th) I received the Spectator 
of September 3rd, in which there appears a pessimistic letter 
entitled “ Some Foreign Impressions.” The writer is seriously 
concerned because he finds Germans prosperous and “ burst- 
ing with happiness,” whilst in England men are unemployed, 
and consequently distressed. I do not infer that he has a 
remedy to suggest, or that he sees where true happiness is 
to be found, unless it be in the contemplation of an early and 
bloody war; still less can I understand where, in these 
Cassandra times, he finds his “ self-satisfied and over- 
confident fellow-countrymen.” My purpose in offering an 
addition to his observations is less philosophical and far- 
reaching; it is only to comment on the sudden and almost 
entire disappearance of English tourists. A few days ago at 
Geneva I happened to read in the “ Life of Lord Brougham” 
his letter of August 27th, 1817, in which, writing thence, he 
says: “The multitudes of English who continue to flock 
here exceed belief.” Of the Americans this is true to-day, 
Germans come in great numbers, and there are many F rench, 
but it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that an obvious and 
manifest Englishman is a rare sight to see. This is equally 
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—— 
true of the High Alps, and so far as I am at present aware of 
North Italy also. I have travelled as an ordinary tourist 
every year for some time past in different directions, and for 
the first time this phenomenon is strikingly apparent. It 
may be that English people have migrated from familiar 
haunts, but there is little doubt that their absence will be 
attribated to the Budget of 1909-10. If this be indeed the 
cause, it has proved itself astonishingly effective,—with 
yeason or without.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Milan. Reerinatp Lucas. 





wR. KEIR HARDIE AND THE “MADRAS TIMES.” 
[To tus Eprrom or tres “Spectator.”’] 
Siz,—The Spectator is one of the few English papers which 
Isee regularly, and in spite of the strong line that it takes 
on current social, economical, and religious questions it 
remains almost the only paper dealing with controversial 
subjects of this nature which endeavours to avoid the mis- 
representation of facts in support of its theories and to test 
its principles on the whetstone of truth. It forms, therefore, 
agreeable reading for those who, like myself, have shed their 
partisan spirit under a tropical sky, and view the disturbed 
maelstrom of social, religious, and political strife with the 
detachment of a Lucretius yet with the yearning of a patriot. 
It is for this reason that I turn to your columns when I seek 
to point out one of the many misrepresentations, based 
on a suppression of part of the truth, which masquerade as 
deliberate and considered criticism of the Government of 
India on the floor of the House of Commons. 

During the course of his speech in connexion with the 
Indian Budget on July 26th Mr. Keir Hardie is reported to 
have read some extracts from the Madras Times, an English 
newspaper published in Madras, extracts which contained an 
unreasoning attack on the “ vacillating” policy of the Earl of 
Minto. The moral drawn by Mr. Keir Hardie was that, if 
the newspaper had been under Indian control, the Govern- 
ment would have immediately suppressed it. By his remarks 
he has doubtless misled thousands of those who are unaware 
of the truth, and though it is impossible at this distance of 
time to salve the wound left by his poisoned dart, there is 
no reason why he who inflicted the wound should not be 
countered by the cold steel of truth. 

The language employed by the Madras Times can only be 
interpreted as a most unjustifiable attack on the policy and 
character of the Viceroy, and although it was obviously not 
directed towards the subversion of the British Government 
in India, there can be little doubt that it came within the 
scope of the Press Act. The policy of Government 
does not, however, aim at the immediate suppression of 
established newspapers as a punishment for a first offence. 
Their policy has been expressly declared to be one of 
admonition, to be followed by suppression if the warnings 
remain unheeded. In the present case, of which Mr. Keir 
Hardie made so much, the Government of Madras took early 
action, and warned the editor of the offending paper that 
a continuance of such language would lead to serious con- 
sequences. The Madras Times thereupon published an 
“Apologia,” in reality an apology, and the Indian papers 
of Madras rejoiced with one accord over the humilia- 
tion of what they regard, with some justification, 
as an anti-Indian newspaper. In the Legislative Council 
the Government of Madras publicly announced that 
they had issued this warning to the Madras Times, 
and the proceedings were reported in the Government 
Gazette, and duly chronicled in the Press. As these events 
occurred over six months ago, and as the action taken by the 
Government of Madras was given wider publication than the 
article in the Madras Times, I cannot help feeling that Mr. Keir 
Hardie's effort to misrepresent the Government in the case 
under reference—the sting lying in the suggestion of undue 
partiality to an English newspaper—forms but another 
instance of that garbling of facts to which those who are 
the silent target of incessant and hostile criticism take 
singular and particular exception.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Vox ex Inpzra. 





THE INDIAN POLICE. 
(To rae Eprroe or tus “Srectator.”] 
Sir,—In your issue of August 20th Mr. J. W. Pennington 
Points out that the Indian Police is not a homogeneous body, 








but that each province has its own police. In another respect 
the Indian Police is not homogeneous. In India generally, as 
in former days in England, each village or hamlet has its own 
policeman, nominated, but not appointed, by the villagers and 
paid by them. Every fifty to a hundred houses, every two 
hundred and fifty to five hundred of the population, have a 
policeman, just as each parish had its constable in former 
days in England. To supervise these village police, each 
police district or division has a superior police officer, with 
twelve or more constables in uniform to support him, stationed 
at some central point. A police district may have a popula- 
tion of one hundred thousand to two hundred thousand, with 
a village police force of two hundred to four hundred men, 
controlled by one or two superior police officers with their 
bodyguard of constables, paid by Government, and enrolled in 
a regular police force. As long as so large a proportion of 
the Indian Police consists of village constables, paid and 
largely controlled by the villagers themselves, Indian rather 
than Western methods of investigation must prevail—I am, 
Sir, &e., Op LIBERAL. 





THE TARIFF REFORM CHALLENGE. 

[To raz Eprror or tug “ Srectrator.”’} 
Sir,—The “reply” of the secretary of the Free-Trade Union 
to the challenge of the Tariff Reform League is, as might have 
been expected, a pitiable evasion of the points at issue. The 
principal object of the working men’s tours in Germany 
organised by the Tariff Reform League is to ascertain on the 
spot by personal investigation the truth or otherwise of the 
statements made by Mr. Lloyd George, and repeated by “ Free- 
trade” speakers on almost every platform, concerning the 
condition and the food of the German people. These state- 
ments include the following :—‘In Germany workmen ate 
horseflesh, dog and cat flesh....... The British working 
men were now asked to vote for Protection and a skinned 
eat.” —(Pwllheli, January 16th, 1906.) “ Are you worried at 
all in the country districts with tramps? Well, I'll tell you 
how to get rid of them. Buy a few loaves of the best German 
black bread, and whenever a tramp comes round cut him a 
chunk. He'll never come near you again. And this food, 
which will be scorned by British tramps, this is the food 
which is recommended by our Protectionists to the working 
men of Britain as a wholesome alternative to white bread.”— 
(Plymouth, January 8th, 1910.) “In Germany they knew 
what it (Protection) bad brought. It had brought the people 
to poverty; it had brought them to feed on what we would 
not give our tramps.”’—(Wolverhampton, January 12th, 
1910.) 

These assertions of Mr. Lloyd George are entirely ignored 
by the secretary of the Free-Trade Union. He refers to the 
First Fiscal Blue-book, published in 1903, and to the Board 
of Trade “ Report on the Cost of Living in German Towns,” 
and says :—“ While the reports of these official inquiries hold 
the field what is the use of asking the Free-Trade Union or 
anybody else to carry out investigations on amateur lines ?” 
There would be some sense in Mr. Wallace Carter's question 
if the official Reports named by him bore out Mr. Lloyd 
George’s statements; but no one knows better than Mr. 
Carter that they do not. The consensus of evidence coliected 
by working men of all political parties during their German 
tours proves beyond a shadow of a doubt that the statements of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer are a travesty of truth and a 
ridiculous distortion of fact. 

Another object of the working men’s tours is to see whether 
poverty exists to so great and degrading an extent in Germany 
as in this country. The Reports already published show con- 
clusively that loafers and beggars are almost non-existent in 
Germany, and that slums such as are to be scen in London 
and other large English cities are nowhere to be found. This 
point also is ignored by Mr. Carter. 

The insincerity of Mr. Wallace Carter in deriding “ investi- 
gations on amateur lines” is shown by the fact that his own 
organisation, only a few months ago, sent out one of their 
staff—Miss Annie Esplin—on a tour of inquiry through 
Germany. Moreover, this lady had no knowledge of the 
language, and had to obtain her information through an 
interpreter. If amateur investigations are of no account, 
what value does Mr. Carter attach to Miss Esplin’s Report ? 
And in what category would he place the Report of the Free- 
traders supposed to have been sent out by the Parliamentary 
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Labour Party, but whose expenses do not appear in the 

recently published statement of accounts of that body P—I am, 

Sir, &c., T. W. A, Baatry, Secretary. 
The Tariff Reform League, 7 Victoria Street, S.W. 





SOME LETTERS TO PIUS X. 
[To rue Epiror or tus “ Srectaror.’’] 
S1r,—Your review of “ Letters to his Holiness Pope Pius X., 
by a Modernist,” in your issue of August 13th, is mainly of 
interest to an American Catholic because in it you seem to 
express the opinion that this is the book, “ native to the soil,” 
destined to awake the Church in this country to an apprecia- 
tion of the advantages of Modernism. The book does not 
seem to have aroused much interest among American 
Catholics, and the anonymous writer is believed to be 
neither a priest, a Catholic, nor an American. I am sure 
that you would not endorse what the writer has to say about 
the ignorance and apathy of our clergy if you were, even 
superficially, acquainted with any number of them, or with 
their work. It may be true that there are few contributors 
to the “voluminous literature of Biblical criticism” among 
them, but they all contribute to the building of churches, 
hospitals, and schools, and to ministering, unselfishly and 
intelligently, to the material and ethical needs of their 
parishioners. The history of the Church in America is rich 
in examples of piety, learning, and heroism among the clergy, 
and no one who is familiar with conditions here can doubt 
the devotion of Catholics to their faith or their admiration 

and affection for their priests, 

Father Tyrrell was correct in assuming that Modernism 
had produced hardly an echo here. Where has it? It was 
recognised as a réchauffé of old and well-nigh forgotten 
heresies, and his version of it had only the interest that the 
resulting controversy gave to it. To his condemnation by the 
Pope we gave the same assent that we would to any other 
decision of his in the matter of faith or morals. It is a pity 
Father Tyrrell was so unfortunate as to turn his attention 
from parish work, where he might have been a greater success 
than as an intellectual leader; but his incredible vanity in 
expecting Catholics to follow him, especially Catholics as well 
grounded in their faith as those in America, makes it seem 
doubtful if he was ever fitted for the priesthood. As for that 
soi-disant priest, the author of the “ Letters to his Holiness,” 
his various “indictments” may serve to convince other anti- 
Catholics that the Church would do well to heed his words, 
but he can only convince Catholics that he is neither a priest 
nor a Catholic.—I am, Sir, &c., Cuas. O. HAINEs, 

The Engineers’ Club, 82 West 40th Street, New York. 





“CRABBING” THE TERRITORIALS, 

(To tne Eprrorn or tas “ Srecrator,”’] 
S1r,—Under the above heading “D. H.S.” in your issue of 
the 3rd inst. says with regard to the National Service League 
proposals that, as a Territorial and Volunteer sergeant of ten 
years’ standing, he finds fully ninety per cent. of his corps are 
not in favour of these proposals, and “for much about the 
same reasons.” It is a pity he does not state the reasons, 
that others might be able to estimate their worth. As a 
believer in these proposals, my main reason for supporting them 
is that it is alleged that the Territorials, neither in men nor 
officers, are numerically sufficient for the purpose in view,— 
namely, the defence of our shores in case of invasion. There 
is a serious shortage in both ranks of the Service. All honour 
to those who have joined. But what of the vast numbers of 
able-bodied men who might join, and ought to join, but 
will not? It is to awaken these to a sense of their duty that, 
as I understand it, the National Service League exists. I 
observe in the same issue of your journal “A Traveller” 
speaks of “some millions of Britishers who have been awake 
when most of the others have been dull, lethargic, or asleep,— 
men who have shown a practical interest in the welfare and 
security of their country.” All honour to these, I say again. 
But surely all honour also to the National Service League for 
its patriotic efforts to arouse, by compulsion if necessary, the 
careless and sleepy ones. Why should the active and earnest 
do for the lazy and indifferent what they are quite able, if 
only they were willing, to do for themselves,—undergo a 
modicum of training for the defence of their home and 
country? Well may “A Traveller” express the wish that he 








might have had with him in his travels through Germany 
some of his self-satisfied, over confident fellow-countrym 4 
that in this regard they might see how far behind thet 
country we are.—I am, Sir, &c., A CLERermay, 








THE EMS TELEGRAM. 
[To tue Epitor or tux “ Sprecrator,”’] 

Srr,—“ G. &.’s” remarks in the Spectator of September 3rq 
make me bold enough to ask you to add one more to the many 
letters which have appeared in your columns this last month on 
the subject of the Ems telegram. M. Seignobos is no doubt 
perfectly justified in saying that, literally speaking, there wag 
no falsification of the telegram by Bismarck. There was no 
falsification in the letter; in the spirit there was. Stud y the 
two versions side by side (as given in the Spectator of 
August 13th). There is a lie in the word “ thereupon” 
—‘darauf” in the original—in Bismarck’s version. Bismarck 
made it appear that King William had refused to see Benedetti 
asa direct consequence of the Ambassador’s unwarrantable 
demand for a future guarantee re the Hohenzollerns and the 
Spanish throne. This was not the case. King William was 
perfectly ready to sce him again and continue negotiations 
either at Ems or Berlin. He was himself awaiting a letter 
from the Prince, and it was only after receipt of this letter, 
which contained no fresh material for further intercourse 
with Benedetti, and then only on the recommendation* of 
Count Eulenberg and Abeken (auf des Grafen E. und meines 
Vortrag), that he decided not to do so, but instead to send a 
message through his A.D.C. to say that, “as he had now had 
confirmation of the news from the Prince, he had nothing further 
to say to the Ambassador.” Bismarck made it appear in his 
published version, by omission and juxtaposition, that the 
King had treated Benedetti brusquely in consequence of the 
latter’s importunity. Frenchmen thought their representative 
had been insulted. Frenchmen and Germans alike believed 
that it would be impossible for either to resume negotiations, 
Thus the truth lies, surely, somewhere between Seignobos’s 
view that there was no falsification, and Dr. Holland Rose’s 
view that Bismarck’s boast of having made war inevitable by 
manipulation of the telegram was merely the result of “ senile 
vanity.” Finally, do not let us forget the difference between 
the cause and the occasion of a war. The “Ems telegram” 
may have been the occasion of the outbreak of hostilities; 
the causes were deeper and reached far back. We do not now 
hold that we should have fought Spain in George II.’s reign 
merely because a certain Captain Jenkins brought his ear 
home in a box and declared a Spaniard had cut it off. That 
was the occasion of our war, but not the cause.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Fruivs DIPLOMATICUS, 





TARIFF REFORM AND SOCIALISM. 
[To rus Eprror or tux “Sprecraror.”’] 
Srr,—Mr. Clark’s letter in your issue of September 3rd on 
Tariff Reform and Socialism is more ingenious than con- 
vincing. If “ Free-trade is a specific against Socialism,” is 
it not strange that the majority of Socialists profess Free- 
trade? And if Protection “is the fruitful parent of 
Socialism,” is it not singular that in America Socialism is 
more barren than in any other civilised country in the world? 
Your correspondent’s reference to the growth of Socialism in 
Germany is misleading. There is a great difference between 
convinced adherence to the creed of Socialism and merely 
voting for Socialist candidates at an election; and in Germany, 
as elsewhere, many electors vote for Socialism, not because 
they are convinced Socialists, but because they are dissatisfied 
with other parties, or on the principle of “ giving it a chance.” 
Thus in 1903 the Socialists won a great triumph in Saxony 
because a great many shopkeepers voted for them for special 
reasons, but at the next election they reverted. This fickle- 
ness on the part of democracy is demonstrated by Dr. Michels 
in his masterly analysis of the German Socialist vote, from 
which it may be inferred that the firm body of adherents who 
subscribe to the economic creed of Socialism in full is only 
about one-tenth of the Socialist vote. It is also recognised 
in your article on the Kaiser’s recent speech when you say: 
“There are thousands of German voters who use the Socialists 
as a means of arriving at what they desire without in the 
least approving of their final aims.” Mr. Clark would do 


———— 





* Mistranslated in the Spectator referred to, 
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well to consider the fundamental differences between Socialism 
and Tariff Reform, and not be carried away by superficial 
resemblances. For example, Socialism, not as a Utopian 
dream, but as a practical project, resolves itself more and 
more into a question of taxation. Socialism, in fact, stripped 
of all verbal dressing and seen in unabashed nakedness, is 
simply and solely a reasoned theory of confiscation. Mr. 
Clark will not, I think, deny this. Then I put it to him, 
whether in political temper, in practical methods, or in 
ultimate aim, Socialism corresponds more nearly to Tariff 
Reform or Liberal Free-trade? So far, indeed, has Liberal 
Free-trade, with its Limehouse speeches and its predatory 
legislation, advanced in the direction of practical Socialism 
that it is quite possible to maintain that at the present time, 
if you are not a Tariff Reformer, then in effect you are a 
Socialist, or ultimately will be—I am, Sir, &c., 
Barnes, S.W. S. SKELHORN. 





SIR OLIVER LODGE'S SIMILE. 
[To rue Epiror ov tug “ Srectator.”’] 

Sir,—You refer justly with admiration to the simile which 
was “hit upon” by. Sir Oliver Lodge in his Sheffield 
address, and which, to use your own words, “ seemed to throw 
light upon every point that he touched” (Spectator, Sep- 
tember 10th). It may interest you, however, to know that 
practically the same simile was employed many years ago 
by one who was a great preacher and also a master in word- 
painting,—Dr. James Hamilton of Regent Square. In his 
“Mount of Olives” occurs the following passage :— 

“When a man of taste or science climbs a mountain in a bright, 
transparent day, he rejoices in its goodly prospect or curious 
spoils; but his dog feels no interest in them. He sees the 
philosopher peering through his telescope, or exploring for the 
little plants that grow near the summit, or splintering the rocks 
and putting fragments in the bag; but it never occurs to the 
spaniel so much as to marvel what his master is finding there. 
He sits yawning and panting on a sunny knoll, or snaps at the 
mountain-bee as it comes sailing past him, or chases the conies 
back to their holes, and scampers down, with noisy glee, as soon 
as the hungry sojourn is ended. The disparity between the 
hilosopher and his irrational friend is hardly greater than it is 

tween the believer and the worldling, when you bring them 
together into the domain of faith.” 
The coincidence is remarkable. Possibly the simile may be 
found in other writers. I leave it to your readers to judge 
whether the form in which it occurs in the sermon of James 
Hamilton is superior in force and beauty to that in the 
address of Sir Oliver Lodge.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cumnock, Ayrshire. JOHN WARRICK. 





MOUNTAINEERING IN THE DOLOMITES. 
(To tax Eprror or rus “ Srectaror.”] 
Sir,—In your September 10th issue there is a notice of Mr. 
8. H. Hamer’s book on “ The Dolomites.” Your reviewer says : 
“There is not a great deal on the subject in English,” but 
adds a list of works. This list does not mention “The 
Dolomite Mountains,” by Josiah Gilbert and G. C. Churebill, 
F.G.S. It was published by Longmans and Co. in 1864, and 
it chronicles results of journeys from 1856 to 1863. The book 
was translated into German at the time, and remained 
the main authority for many years. Mr. Gilbert was elected 
to the Alpine Club as the explorer who first made the region 
known in literature. This members of the Alpine Club 
still living would testify to. I always understood that the 
late John Murray was, in point of fact, the first Englishman 
to travel there, a few years before my husband went. I give 
you the above facts, as I am sure the Spectator would be the 
last to inflict, knowingly, a literary injustice.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Mary 8. Gilbert. 

P.S.—Mr. Churchill was a well-known botanist, and supplied 
the chapters on the flora. . 

[Another correspondent writes to suggest that the list 
should have included “Through the Dolomites,” by Dr. 
Robertson, the Presbyterian chaplain at Venice.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





OUR ENGLISH SKY. 
(To rue Eprtror or tee “ Srectator.”"] 
S1r,—In connexion with your article on “Our English Sky” 
im the issue of September 3rd, and the examples of Yorkshire 
words referring to the weather, I think the following specimens 
are distinctly characteristic. A native of Ingleton, discussing 








the weather with some Yorkshire Ramblers, said :—“ It might 
donk and dozzle a bit, and there may be a fluster or tew; but 
I think as ’ow there'll be no greeat pels.” At Pateley Bridge 
our landlady used the following sentence :—* There'll ’a to ba 
a plash o’ some mak o’ pels afore it’s any waarmer.” “ Pels” 
appears to mean a heavy downpour in each case.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Gro. THEo. Lows. 
Highfield Place, 74 New North Road, Huddersfield, 





MRS. SHERWOOD. 

(To tug Epitor or tas “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—Referring to the article in the Spectator of July 30th 
on Mrs. Sherwood, the criticism on her religious opinions is 
scarcely a just one,as I hope to prove in Mrs. Sherwood'’s 
own words from her diaries. You say that “the narrow and 
almost revolting theology with which she was infected she 
perhaps never wholly escaped from, though she mellowed and 
softened in later life.” That mellowing of her character, as 
she herself admits, was chiefly due to the distinctly advanced 
views which she held after her return from India, and for 
which she suffered much loss of popularity as a writer and 
much severe criticism and abuse from the Evangelical party 
in Worcester and elsewhere. The prejudice was so strong 
against her universalist belief that when the first Life was 
edited by her daughter from the diaries all references to it 
were omitted. In rewriting her diaries in later life Mrs. 
Sherwood says :— 

“ The grand idea of the final salvation of all mankind and the 
adoption of this wonderful truth began to set my mind at rest 
upon subjects which till then had perplexed and irritated me. I 
had often been the slave of angry passions which had made me 
violent. The more deeply I was led to consider the importance of 
what I understood to be religion and the possibility of a human 
creature becoming an outcast from the divine mercy, the moro 
had I striven to compel where I had the power those under my 
influence to do what was right, making myself oftentimes very 
unamiable and my religion everything but attractive. 

1836. I had already fallen into disfavour on account of the 
principles respecting universal salvation and was made first to 
experience the disapprobation of all the old Worcester Evan- 
gelical party. The doctrine was then called Mrs. Sherwood's.” 
Mrs. Sherwood was requested to read no more to the women 
at the gaol. She received a letter desiring her to go no more 
to the penitentiary in Worcester, a charge being made that 
she had asserted that our Lord would in due time save all 
mankind. A violent and bitter review of the fourth volume 


| of “Henry Milner” appeared in the Record. “An American 


called to see me from New York and rated me soundly for 
my universalist principles as he termed them. He drank tea 
with us and attacked us all and made himself superlatively 
disagreeable.” She had through various stages of belief been 
led to perceive 
“that if a portion of God's creatures are lost either divine love is 
not infinite or there must be conditions annexed to the salvation 
of one and the perdition of another which I did not comprehend. 
rrr Before I was permitted to see the truth I had not 
enjoyed that knowledge which coming with love casteth out 
fear.” 
I hope that these extracts will help to disprove much of the 
general misconception prevailing about the theology of 
Mrs. Sherwood.—I am, Sir, &c., Lucy Morriock. 
Abington, Wigston, Leicester. 





MISS CATHERINE MARSH. 
(To rae Eprror or tug “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—I have read with great interest and pleasure the letter 
of “ An Onlooker”’ in last week’s Spectator. The writer's 
eulogy of Miss Marsh is no whit too warm and strong. Only 
last month I crossed Norfolk by car from Cromer to her 
secluded and beautiful home, Feltwell Rectory, and had the 
sacred privileve of sitting and kneeling beside her sofa in the 
quiet upper room, now never left (though only last year she 
found her way once more to the Keswick Convention), hung 
all round with the faces of three generations of friends, men 
and women, many of them, who have “ owed their own souls ” 
to her. Sightless now, but having every faculty otherwise 
instinct with the undying life, she lay there, still and beauti- 
ful, with her now just ninety-two years upon her. And sho 
so spoke that in no figure of speech we felt that through her 
“the invisible world with us had sympathised.” Christ looked 
and spoke in His servant, almost unveiled. May she be 
“saved from the sky” a while longer yet, for there are 
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many, very many, to-day to whom this life seems better for 
her sharing it with us.—I am, Sir, &., 


HANDLEY DUNELM. 
Auckland Castle, Bishop Auckland. 





CATS. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “ Spectator.”’] 
Srr,—Your correspondent of September 3rd is quite right as 
to cats being a great protection against snakes. At my house 
near Jerusalem many cats are kept for this purpose, although 
snakes are not so common, or in general so deadly, in Palestine 
as in many other countries. 

The saving of two cats from the s.s. ‘West Point’ by 
the s.s. ‘Mauretania’ reminds me of a curious instance of a 
eat unintentionally saving the life of a man. Many years 
ago I had a collision case for a steamer which had sunk a 
sailing ship in the Atlantic. The steamer’s boats were 
promptly lowered, and, notwithstanding the darkness (it was 
night), saved a number of the crew of the sailing ship. Those 
in charge of the boats, thinking that they had saved all, were 
about to return to their steamer, when they heard the piteous 
mewing of acat. Rowing up to the sound, they lifted a cat 
out of the water, and as she was raised the head of a man 
rose from under her. He was the last of the men of the 
sailing ship, and the cat had taken refuge on his head. He 
was unconscious, but was resuscitated, so all the men were 
saved. 

The captain of the steamer gave me the cat, which lived for 
some years in my house. She would never touch milk; I 
suppose in her long voyages in the sailing ship she had not 
been used to such a luxury. She used to run up the curtains 
and sit on the top of the curtain-pole, as I suppose rehearsing 
some climbing of the rigging to which she had been accus- 
tomed.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun Gray HILL, 

Mere Hall, Birkenhead. 


[To tue Eprror or tue “Spectraror.”’] 

Srr,—Your recent article entitled “Employment for Cats” 
has roused a good deal of discussion and some indignation in 
the socially lower, if occasionally geographically higher, 
circles of feline society. The best people among us are, of 
course, above indignation and not given to prolonged dis- 
cussion. But we feel that some sort of protest against such 
a terrible oxymoron as that implied in the title of the said 
article is necessary. If we graciously condescend to dwell in 
your houses and to meditate upon your best armchairs, we 
do not therefore authorise you to speak of “employing” us. 
You may harness the waterfall of the Zambezi to your fell 
and feverish modern activities, but you will not employ cats. 
We find the world, it is true, in a state of unrest at present, 
and many people obliged to seck employment who in better 
states of society had leisure to devote themselves to being 
admired; but we have known similar periods of unrest before, 
and the best among us have always managed to survive without 
working for our living. We think it extremely probable 
that we may outlast even the Spectator, provided we carefully 
abstain from anything in the nature of employment. 

The writer of the article states, as if with regret, that we 
are not mentioned in a modern work called the Bible; we 
understand, however, that there is a rude reference to us in 
one of the apocryphal writings sometimes bound up with that 
work. The Jews were a turbulent and rude race little fitted 
to understand us, and we seldom blessed their households. 
Our first ancestor sprang on to the shoulder of the maiden 
goddess when she sprang full armed from the head of her 
father; the Greeks, who in pre-Alexandrine days knew only 
our very poor relation 

tay atAovpoy trav trpepe Onpla pind, 


ignorantly conceived this cat, whom Athene bore, to be an owl 
(indeed our resemblance to Athene noctua, especially in the 
days of kittenhood, may well excuse their mistake), for the 
owl they knew well. Athene did not think it worth while to 
undeceive them, for after all their time, as yours, compared to 
hers and ours was very short.—We remain, Sir, &c., 

Two oF THE ELDER Gops. 





GOLDWIN SMITH’S “ REMINISCENCES.” 
(To Tux Epiror oF rue “SpectaTor.”’] 
S1r,—I thank you for inserting (in your issue of August 20th) 
my little letter asking for information about some interesting 





rs, 
people mentioned by Mr. Goldwin Smith in his forthcoming 
“ Reminiscences.” The Spectator must be widely read; ag 
simple matter of fact, I received letters from the four quarters 
of the globe or ere I had even seen my own letter iy your 
columns! And very useful these letters were, May I be 
permitted to say that I hope, through the Messrs, Macmillan, 
to publish simultaneously in London and New York on 
November 2éth next? But no doubt my publishers will 
notify the public through the customary channels, Accept, 
Sir, my renewed thanks for your courtesy.—I am, Sir, &., 
ARNOLD Havtram, 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


“TRELAND’S EYE.” 
A DREAR, waste, island rock, by tempests worn, 
Gnawed by the seas and naked to the sky, 
It bears the name it hath for ages borne 
Of “Ireland's Eye.” 


It looks far eastward o’er the desert foam; 
Round it the whimpering, wild sea-voices cry. 
The gulls and cormorants have their stormy home 

On Ireland’s Eye. 


A strange and spectral head the gaunt crag rears, 
And ghostly seem the wings that hover nigh. 
Are these dim rains the phantoms of old tears 
In Ireland’s Eye? 


The tide ebbs fast; the wind droops low to-day, 
Feeble as dying hate that hates to die. 
Blow, living airs, and blow the mists away 
From Ireland's Eye. 
Witiiam WArTsoN, 
The Hill of Howth, August 1st, 1910. 








ART. 


—— 
WILLIAM HOLMAN HUNT. 

Many reflections flitted through the mind on Monday as the 
ashes of William Holman Hunt were lowered out of the 
sunshine into sepulchre at St. Paul’s Cathedral, but one 
took definite shape as the eye lingered on the lilies 
and violets beneath his picture, The Light of the World, 
that hangs in the south nave. We were saying farewell 
not only to the first and last of the Pre-Raphaelites, 
but to the man with whom English religious painting began, 
and now seems to have ended. The general bent and signif- 
cance of the Pre-Raphaclite movement, or movements, have 
already provided a copious literature, but Holman Hunt's 
contribution to sacred painting has yet to receive considera 
tion in the surveys of our art. In the two centuries before 
the reign of Victoria in which England may be said to have 
had native painting religious subjects had now and then 
provided exercises for her painters,—even Hogarth painted 
an altar-piece for St. Mary Redcliffe at Bristol, and Reynolds's 
cursory treatise on the Holy Family now hangs in the National 
Gallery. But while England had been served by a noble 
religious literature, the religious genius of the race bad 
not found fine expression through painting. There are of 
course good historical reasons why religious painting should 
not have flonrished in England, but it is surely a little strange 
that when we took our landscape from the Dutch, the miracue 
lous Protestant art of Rembrandt should not too have sent 
seed to propagate in a soil so germane and well prepared for 
it. Dyce had produced some work of beauty and sincerity, but 
owing its inspiration and formulas to the German school of 
Overbeck. One of the first subjects upon which the Pre 
Raphaelites determined was a picture of Christ, and it is clear 
by a conversation that has been preserved who was the 
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jnitiator. Moreover, Holman Hunt’s words in their energy 
and confidence, as well as in the eccentricity of the plan he 
roposed, seem characteristically English. Rossetti had said 
that he had a friend who would serve as his model; all he 
needed was anaureole. Millais said that he could find a child, 

a beautiful woman, and an old man whom he could see, but he 

could not paint what he had never seen, and he had never seen 

Christ. Holman Hunt said :— 

«] will find out what Christ is like that I may see Him with my 
own eyes. If I cannot find Him in the West, I will find Him in 
the East. I will tear the secret from the stones of the city 
where He dwelt; from the sands of the desert where He 
hungered ; from the waters on which He walked. I will find it 
and paint it before I die.” 

He sought his vision of Christ, not as the old painters of 

sacred art did, in the inmost depths of their own soul and 

in their heart’s experiences, but through fervent study of the 
historical setting of the Christian story. The fruits of his 
pilgrimage have a strong and bitter savour that sometimes 
recalls that essence of English spirit present in Bunyan rather 
than the spirit of Milton or Treherne. His art is evangelical 
in its presentation of the subject, painted in a white-heat 
of reality, not, it would seem, to glorify God by a beautiful 
expression of human worship, not to demonstrate splendidly 
the heights of the great Christian argument, but to force the 
beholder to believe that these events happened like that in 
that place at that time, to feel that they had a momentous 
significance. The series stands alone in its passionate Pro- 
testant belief in the power of the individual to penetrate into 
the sacred mysteries by the light of the Bible and his own 
intimations and understanding. Other painters had conceived 

Christ in the semblance of their own race, or in an ideal human 
form. In his pictures conceived in Palestine Holman Hunt 
painted Him as a Jew; in The Shadow of the Cross his model 
was a young Jewish carpenter. It was characteristic, too, of a 
nationality that never knows when it is beaten that out of the 
vast range of Biblical symbolism Holman Hunt should have 
chosen The Scapegoat as the subject for a painting, and have 
carried it out through years of passionate labour and danger 
on the bitterest shore in Palestine. The mood of ecstasy 
seems only once to have come to him—in The Triumph of the 
Innocents, with its torrent of spiritual joy in the exquisite 
groups of child-figures in the earth and sky and its swooning 
colour—but his ideas seem always to have possessed him to a 
degree very rare in modern art. 

In a very real sense Holman Hunt took pains. A new sub- 
ject was a terrible joy tohim. He seemed to prostrate himself 
before his conception; but sometimes he so swathed it in toil 
and detail that it died within its trappings. The design of 
The Shadow of the Cross provoked admiration for its ingenuity 
rather than awe, and so hardly supports the wonderful finish 
and emphasis of its execution and eolour. In his religious 
art as a whole one is constantly being made aware that paint- 
ing was being pressed, and even tortured, in the good cause,—of 
a distrust of its native eloguence and of a sharp look being 
kept that it never presumed to be a friend rather than a 
servant. In an age when painting had established itself a 
master and a rhetorician the Pre-Raphaelites did a mighty 
work in urging it again to the service of spiritual truth, but 
as the years go on the orchestration of colour and swelling 
movement of instinctive handiwork that reside in the greater 
works of art announce their absence more and more clearly, 
despite the spiritual intensity of their message and the 
quiet beauties and graces that lie within their angular and 
sometimes harsh designs. Holman Hunt’s Eastern paintings 
carried on their face a special penalty, for his mimetic method 
over the whole surface of a large work tends to rouse a vicious 
curiosity in the part rather than the whole, and his well- 
authenticated realistic portraits of the scene and detail of the 
Christian story detract from rather than increase their 
spiritual significance. 

The palace of Pre-Raphaelitism has many mansions—it is 
difficult for us to believe that they are under one roof, or even 
to decipher all the old names on the door-plates crossed over 
and rewritten by the sub-tenante—but there seem to be no 
new faces at the windows now; its stark, clean architecture 
is half hidden in decaying creepers and dead lotus-flowers. 
The house of modern art is being built elsewhere, and its site 
1s almost as far from the market-place as the palace was when 
it was built. In the beginning the Pre-Raphaclites, in their 
Teaction against the empty rhetoric that followed the 











Cinquecento, sought the truth, intensity, and humbleness 
before Nature cf Gothic art. Philosophie and poetic ideas 
were to be related in terms of strict reality. Outdoor 
pictures were to be painted in the open air. The representa- 
tive side of painting and its imaginative side were to walk 
hand-in-hand as never before in history. The hairs of the 
head were to be numbered, but the soul was to shine in the 
face. Looking back at this great movement, it would seem 
(as indeed all significant movements seem when seen from a 
distance) that it was an inevitable outcome of the tendencies 
of their time, England the mother giving birth to the Pre- 
Raphaelites when her mind was obsessed with Science’s 
relentless scrutiny of Nature, and her spirit by a flight 
of new and wonderful poets bursting into song. Of all the 
brilliant group, Holman Hunt alone never deviated from the 
original Pre-Raphaelite faith that makes The Hireling Shepherd 
one of the outstanding worke in English art; but neither 
did he develop its tenets into a larger realism. Embarked on 
the experiment of representing Nature as she is to the human 
eye, he produced effects of sunshine which foretold the revolu- 
tion in the modern vision which was to come in France almost 
a generation later, and has now been incorporated in the main 
stream of modern art. Holman Hunt drew back, perhaps 
distrusting the larger truths of vision that might have led his 
interest away from the spiritual truths he desired to tell; but 
these truths had to be expressed in terms of the general 
aspect of Nature, and when he denied this, and wrought all 
parts to equal degree of finish and interest, he was giving his 
conception a perverse appearance that would stand between it 
and the people, and would keep his work apart from the 
whole tendency of his century. But much of it will surely 
be preserved through the centuries by the extraordinary sense 
of dramatic expression in which his genius is most revealed, 
in fact by the very quality that is now rarest in our art. “A 
good painter,” says Leonardo in a passage that has been 
known to amuse our art schools, “has two chief objects to 
paint—man and the intention of his soul. The former is 
easy, the latter hard, for it must be expressed by gestures and 
movements of the limbs.” Holman Hunt proved many times 
that he was one of the elect who could do this hard thing. 
In Claudio and Isabella—one of the monumental works in 
modern pictorial art—he did it magnificently. There is no 
need to look in Claudio’s face to read what sort of soul 
was his, and how it was moving. Whatever his weaknesses, 
Holman Hunt has been able to leave to posterity a life- 
work of extraordinary culminative, single-minded force that 
will always wring admiration and respect for the steadfast 
spirit that underlies it even from those to whom it does not 
yield great aesthetic delight. The Chantrey Trustees have 
never honoured themselves by acquiring for the nation one 
of his works, but his portrait hangs in the Uffizi beside the 
masters. J. B. 


BOOKS. 


HOMER.* 
Ir is difficult, as we are told by the wisest and most persuasive 
of all masters in literature, to annex triumphantly from the 
common stock; to make a well-worn theme or character one’s 
own, without either innovation or eccentricity. The treat- 
ment of Homer’s characters is given as an illustration of this 
precept ; but in our days the treatment of Homer's works might 
seem to require Horace’s warning. Is it possible, we may ask, 
to say anything new about them without being absurd or dull ? 
Can modern scholarship explain them without explaining 
them away? Now English scholarship, at any rate, has given 
us quite recently two books about Homer which certainly 
make him more living and real than he was thought to bea 
century ago. The first of them, in time, is Professor Gilbert 
Murray's Rise of the Greek Epic, which carries us away, as by 
magic, into the early world. It reconstructs for us with an 
equal charm, sympathy, and penetration the social conditions 
and the mental atmosphere of those vanished ages; and, 
above all, it shows us how books grew when authorship was 
not only an art but a mystery; when a poet was not merely « 
writer but a singer, and a prophet or revealer of the unseen 
powers. Without committing ourselves to everything in 














* Homer and the Iliad, By F, Melian Stawell. London: J, M, Deut and 
Sons. [l0s. 6d. net. ] 
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Professor Murray’s book, we must express our gratitude and 
admiration for this part of it; and it is valuable because it is 
so illuminative about the origins, not only of Greek literature, 
but of the few comparatively ancient Hebrew records, as of 
everything which has come down to us from those twilight 
frontiers between the ages of history and the prehistoric 
aeons, 

Miss Stawell’s book is the second fine contribution of 
English scholarship to the Homeric problem. She has 
entitled it Homer and the Iliad: an Essay to Determine the 
Scope and Character of the Original Poem. The title describes 
only one part of Miss Stawell’s work, for she gives her readers 
much more than she has promised. What she promises, first, 
is a sketch or notion of the original Iliad,—the nucleus of the 
various books as we now have them; the heart of the different 
poems, by various authors as most scholars hold, which have 
been collected or welded into “the tale of Troy divine.” 
As to this matter learned opinion has been, and is, very 
much divided, too often in a way that stultifies the 
Latin text about the humanising effect of good litera- 
ture; though we should remember that those words were 
written in a happy ignorance of German professors and 
Christian theologians. Miss Stawell thinks that modern 
scholarship, if it should be so called, has gone much too far 
in a sceptical and iconoclastic direction. She herself is 
amply competent in the details of scholarship, in language 
and in grammar; but she says, very truly, with regard both 
to this question and to several others of a similar kind :— 
“Scholarship has been the bane of scholars. The Iliad is too 
familiar to them; they cannot think away what they cut 
away.” She means that they have dwelt too exclusively on 
language and grammar, in which they are not infallible, and 
in which she proceeds to show that they are not invulnerable, 
and, while handling the poems drastically according to their 
supposed grammatical tests, they have overlooked the effect 
of their amputations on the poetry, both in its structure and 
in the development and revelation of the characters. It has 
been maintained that the original poem was not an Iliad, a 
tale of Troy, but an Achilliad, or a lay about the menis or 
wrath of Achilles and its effects. Various scholars have 
professed to reconstruct the original poem, the core of the 
Iliad, from this point of view. To do so they have cut out an 
immense quantity of matter from all parts of the poem, and, 
worst of all, they have cut off the end. The technical 
arguments on both sides, both those which deal with grammar 
and those which deal with the construction of the poem, may 
be left to experts; but the best and strongest part of Miss 
Stawell’s case may be understood by any one who has literary 
taste, a knowledge of human nature, and a little common- 
sense. She meets the destructive critics on their own ground, 
and in technical details she is quite able to hold her own, and 
in some cases to expel the enemy. To sum up briefly, she 
says that not only do these excisions destroy the story and 
stultify the poetry, but they mutilate in all cases the 
characters which are presented to us, and to a large extent 
render what remains of them incomprehensible. 

It is only possible to give an outline, not so much of her 
arguments as of her method in handling the problem. It 
is a method which has been almost entirely overlooked. 
“Criticism of the letter,” as she says, “ may stifle the spirit.” 
Collection, collation, and editing, Miss Stawell admits. The 
tradition of Peisistratus and his work seems to her true; but, 
as she remarks shrewdly, “the whole body of the poems had 
come to be regarded with love and reverence as the work 
of a mighty past. Hebrew literature might furnish many 
parallels.” “It is pious conservatism and not subtle skill 
that has given the Iliad its final shape.” Again:— 

“Much of the traditional poem has scarcely had a fair chance 
at the hands of modern critics. Scenes where the drift and 
bearing are not obvious at once have been cut away without 
further thought. But a great dramatic [sic] poem does not give 
up all its secrets at once. There are subtle harmonies that can 
only be realised clearly after long and sympathetic study: the 
work on Shakespeare might suffice to prove this. And Homer, 
like Shakespeare, can put in very important points very quietly. 
We may miss them, and that is our loss. The poet will not over- 
emphasise them for our sakes. Therefore it is not enough to ask 
ourselves whether such and such a passage could be cut out and 
the story | together; we must ask further whether the 
omission really leaves the figures as solid, the story as enthralling, 
the background as grand, as before. I feel sure that the full 
consequences of their own excisions have not always been noticed 
by the critics who have made them. They cannot entirely 





strip away the memory of the ‘later accretions’; there are 
even instances of their praising the recovered ‘original’ for 
effects, which could not have been obtained without the later 
interpolations.’ ” 

In fact, Miss Stawell, with her woman’s tact and wit, her 

exceedingly fine taste in literature, and her superb common. 

sense, has exploded a great deal of pedantry, and has made 

great many pedants look extremely foolish. “A load of 

learned lumber” is not a sufficient outfit for interpreting the 

finest poetry in the world. Much has been said of the 

“delays” in Homer, both in the Iliad and the Odyssey; but 

neither a tragedy nor an epic poem can be reduced to its bare 

skeleton without destroying the poetry. If a story must be 

told in a flash, in a moment of time, there could be no art of 

story-telling. The crime of Macbeth or the madness of Lear 

might be told in fifty words, but we should not have Shake. 

speare’s poetry. So it is with Homer. He “was not super. 

human. It takes him some time to gather his threads 

together, but the threads are essential to his pattern. To cut 

them would not mend matters.” It would merely spoil the 

pattern, and that is precisely what many scholars, especially 

Germans, have done with Homer’s poetry. 

Miss Stawell not only has revived the courage of Homer's 
true lovers and maintainers, but has made his characters 
seem more living and wonderful than they were before. The 
excellence of her work can only be realised by a study of her 
book, but we may assert here that the subtlety and strength 
with which she has analysed Homer’s characters make her 
arguments quite invulnerable to mere pedantic objections, 
As a convincing argument to many such objections, we would 
point to her dissertation on the Homeric armour. Horace 
has committed himself to the judgment that Homer some- 
times dozes. If by “ Homer” he meant the books as we have 
them, we must agree; but Miss Stawell says “give the poems 
a shake,” not the poet, “and the loose additions drop away.” 
What these “additions” may be is, of course, the disputed 
question. Some extreme critics would say they are the greater 
part of the existing poems. The original poem is reduced to 
the opening and a part of Book I., the rout of the Greeks in 
Book XL., the sending of Patroclus, his death, the return of 
Achilles, and the killing of Hector, parts, that is, of 
Books XV.-XXII. This is what the labouring mountains 
have brought forth, and Miss Stawell proves conclusively that 
it is both ridiculous and incomprehensible. From the fire of 
Homer this pedantry has produced nothing but fog and mist. 
Miss Stawell’s achievement is precisely opposite :— 

“Non fumum ex fulgore, sed ex fumo dare lucem 
Cogitat, ut speciosa dehinc miracula promat.” 
Certainly a miracle that at “the sunrise of our western 
day ” these poems should appear in all the richness of their 
perfection, with their delicate appreciations of character, and 
their sense both of the largeness and complexity of human 
life and of the mystery which surrounds it. 

Much has been discovered in the last twenty years to alter 
our conceptions of the Homeric problem. The poems no longer 
come to us, ostensibly, out of the dawn of civilisation, buoyant 
with the youth of our race, or at least of the Hellenic world, 
the product of a time before writing. The hexameter itself 
should have prevented the latter hypothesis; but we know now 
that behind Homer was an old and a decaying, perhaps even 
a vanished, civilisation. Writing and all the arts go much 
farther back than was supposed. And all this knowledge 
reacts, not only upon Homer, but upon Virgil. The two cannot 
be contrasted in the absurd manner which prevailed for so 
long, and which vitiated so many literary judgments : one being 
thought “natural” and the other imitative or “artificial,” 
whatever those terms may mean. As Miss Stawell points out 
so truly, “ we know of no other style in literature at once so 
artificial and so free as the epic dialect.” We know too what 
Virgil had behind him, and it included Homer. We do not 
know exactly what Homer had behind him, but we can be 
certain that he must have had many literary models, and 
either the reality or the tradition of a complex society. If the 
tale of Troy in Homer be “ divine,” as Milton says, the taking 
of Troy as told in the second Aeneid is perhaps more charged 
with divine presences and visions. Let us enjoy what both 
poets have to give without being so stupid as to measure one 
at the expense of the other. The mystery still remains that 
Virgil, the supposed Court poet of an artificial age, has given 
us only one living and complex woman, his Dido; whilst Homer, 
the simple and unsophisticated singer, as he was once held, 
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has given a whole gallery, more than Meredithian in variety, 
subtlety, and truth: Helen and Hecuba, Andromache and 
Nausicaa, Penelope, Calypso and Circe. We may be allowed 
to attribute them all to Homer, because Miss Stawell asserts 
valiantly that “it is not even probable” that the original 
Iliad and the Odyssey were by different authors. Atany rate, 
this simplifies the Homeric problem, and reduces our search 
to the “original Iliad.” An audacious writer, not many years 
ago, suggested that the Odyssey was by a woman, and he 
described her as the authoress. However that may be, the 
comnoser of the Homeric poems understood women perfectly ; 
and two women, Miss Jane Harrison and Miss Stawell, are 
pre-eminent in modern Hellenic scholarship. Let us hope 
that they both agree about Homer. If so, they may prove 
irresistible. 





IRISH CONSPIRACIES.* 

ue reminiscences in this book do not cover so spacious a 
subject as the title suggests. When Mr. Bussy says “con- 
spiracy,” he does not mean “rebellion”; there is nothing 
about the great rebellion, nothing about Emmet, nothing 
about Smith O’Brien’s rising which ended with its renowned 
anticlimax in Widow McCormack’s garden, nothing about 
the trial of O'Connell. Mr. Bussy reproduces the statements 
made to him by John Mallon, the famous Irish detective, and 
these refer almost entirely to the Fenian movement. Mr. 
Bussy has some very interesting things to say; but he has an 
unfortunate habit—a journalistic habit perhaps—of present- 
ing the reader with irrelevances and trifles as though they 
were major facts. He is not clever enough for the game he 
plays, and some of his verbal ineptitudes are trying. It would 
baffle the most industrious reader to arrive at his point of 
view. Sometimes it seems that an extreme sentimentalist 
could go no further than he in sympathising with imaginary 
Irish grievances; at other times one might suppose that he 
remembered that Ireland is, after all, the one part of the 
kingdom which is greatly over-represented and lightly taxed. 
He writes now like an ardent Nationalist—as though every 
one inhabiting Dublin Castle were really a sort of vampire— 
and now like a High Tory who can extenuate no conceivable 
infraction of the law. He repeats himself several times. 
Perhaps the chapters of this book appeared originally as 
separate articles in newspapers. If they did, there would be 
an explanation of the overlapping, and the obvious straining 
here and there to make much of little. But with all these 
glaring defects, there is a real human interest in the character 
of the detective who was greatly and justly feared by a long 
line of Fenian conspirators. Describing Mallon’s character, 
Mr. Bussy says :— 

“From personal experience he was well acquainted with the 
methods of the secret services of Russia and France, and he 
abhorred the agent provocateur system, while he cordially hated 
the mouchard plan. In fact, he even disapproved of disguises, 
holding that a police officer with ordinary intelligence and good 
character ought to be a match for any ordinary conspirator ; it 
was simply a conflict of intellects in which all the advantages 
were with the police, for the wrong-doer was countenanced by no 
one, while the officer had the support of the law and the sympathy 
of every right-minded man. In his opinion the best armaments 
at a detective were to prove himself truthful, sober, and 
Zealous, 

Mallon, the practitioner of these straightforward methods, a 
good Roman Catholic, a sympathiser by instinct and birth 
with Irishmen, spent his life in the piquant pursuit of out- 
witting those of his countrymen who turned to violence. 
Some of the situations in which he found himself were not 
only thrilling but subtle. Poe, a supreme analyst of mental 
operations and human motive, might have wrought unfor- 
gettable passages out of some of the material in this book. For 
example, what could be more striking in itself than Mallon’s 
action when he had unearthed a plot against his own life? 
He sent for the ringleader of the conspiracy. The man came 
in answer to the invitation, as Mallon foresaw that he would, 
led by fearful curiosity. Then Mallon described to him the 
circumstances in which he himself would leave his office on a 
certain day—the day appointed for the assassination—would 
walk to his home by a certain route, and would arrive at a 
certain spot—the spot appointed for the assassination—at a 
certain time. At the end of this narrative he kicked the 
dumbfounded wretch out of his office. When the day 
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arrived Mallon did walk home by the route he had described 
and at the time he had stated, but the assassins did not put 
in an appearance. Unhappily, as Mr. Bussy tells the story, 
it is marred by such clumsiness that one is never sure exactly 
where imagination is filling in the interstices of definite 
information. 

A similar criticism applies to the episode in which the same 
criminal (Delaney) was allowed to slip out of the hands of a 
policeman at a moment when his temporary absence was con- 
venient to the policeman. We were not aware that a police- 
man had ever preferred the risk of losing sight altogether of 
a prisoner committed to his charge to being plied with 
embarrassing questions by an inquisitive reporter. It appears, 
however, that this did happen. But the interesting psycho- 
logical point is that the policeman reckoned quite justly that 
Delaney, having turned informer, would fear to return to his 
friends, and, feeling himself much safer in the hands of the 
law, would not attempt to escape. Thus the policeman kept 
Delaney out of sight of the reporter, and found him half-an- 
hour later waiting anxiously at an appointed place to come 
once again under protection. Conspiracy among the Irish 
is often disowned as easily as it is undertaken. It is a case 
of “light come, light go.” The ringleader of one day may be 
the informer of the next. Mr. Bussy says :— 

“There is a large section of Irishmen to whom ‘conspiracy’ is 
the breath of their nostrils, and yet, as I have said, there is no 
accurate appreciation of the true inwardness of the word. In the 
present state of society in Ireland it is actually impossible for any 
number of young fellows of a particular class to gather together 
with any frequency, and irrespective of the original purpose of 
their meeting, without their drifting into conspiracy of some sort 
or other and of greater or lesser degree. If the meetings take 
place immediately after chapel on Sunday mornings and start 
with general criticism of the religious instruction that has just 
been delivered, thirty minutes is more than the average length of 
time that elapses before politics are introduced with the inevitable 
pronouncement by someone of something that ‘might be done.’ 
The third ‘social’ of a literary association will not have passed 
away before the germ of conspiracy has been quickened, and 
even if the occasion is the assembly of some religious sodality 
the effect is the same. All that is requisite is one adventurous 
spirit—and it is next to impossible to find more than two Irish- 
men, of the class I have in mind, gathered together without 
such an one. More often than not that one spirit possessed of 
initiation becomes the first and best friend of the police so 
soon as his vapourings begin to bear fruit and carry him beyond 
anything he had ever contemplated in his first efforts of mere 
braggadocio. If the young men of Ireland knew as much about 
Irish conspiracies as John Mallon knows, or even as much as I 
know, they would leave conspiring with their fellow-countrymen 
very severely alone. The essence of conspiracy is loyalty to one’s 
fellow-conspirators, and this is never to be found in the Hibernian 
variety.” 

By an unfortunate mischance, Mallon was not near by when 
Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke were murdered. It 
was only an accident that he did not pass along the road, as 
he had originally intended to do, where some of the con- 
spirators were waiting. If he had done so, he would certainly 
have recognised the men, who were under his surveillance. 
When the news of the assassination ran through Dublin 
Mallon was one of the first to reach the spot of the murder, 
Mr. Bussy characteristically writes :— 

“As he stood gazing upon the bloody work of the desperadoes 
the heart of the great policeman was torn to tatters with 
the anguish of the thought that he had allowed himself to 
be persuaded against continuing his walk through the Park. 
True, he could have proved but a poor match for those cruel 
transfixion knives, unarmed as he would have been. More than 
probable, it would have been his life’s blood that lay there 
glistening in the rays of the setting sun. Likely enough the 
positions would have been reversed. Mr. Burke and Lord 
Frederick Cavendish might have been contemplating the 
lacerated corpse of John Mallon, and wondering what could be 
bern of womankind so fiendish and so wanton as to conceive 
such wickedness.” 

The account of the third trial of the wretch Timothy Kelly, 
only seventeen years old, who was one of the assassins and 
was executed for the crime, is strange reading. Kelly during 
the trial betrayed extraordinary anxiety to put himself into 
communication with a well-known journalist, Mr. Gallaher. 
He succeeded in getting a note conveyed to Mr. Gallaher. 
Mr. Gallaher nodded to Kelly to show that he had received 
it; thereupon Kelly settled down to listen to the evidence 
“with the utmost show of contentment.” Mr. Bussy, who 
was present, sought out Mr. Gallaher and begged for an 
explanation :— 

“« Ah!’ said the scribe, ‘it’s a shame the poor fellow cannot 
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to do it for him,’ and he handed me Kelly’s paper. It contained 
a request that Gallaher would put a shilling for him on some 
horse that was running in a race taking place that day.” 

Some people may find Mr. Bussy’s contradictions of Sir 
Robert Anderson, whose Fenian reminiscences have been dis- 
cussed lately, the most diverting things in the book. Sir 
Robert Anderson may have something to say about this 
presentation of him as a discoverer of mare’s-nests, and if so, 
broad avenues open up for recriminations which we may be 
sure will also happen to be “good copy.” 





THE NEGRO IN THE NEW WORLD.* 

Sir Harry JounstTon has devised a new type of travel book, 
which might be termed the encyclopaedic. His Uganda 
Protectorate, his Liberia, his George Grenfell and the Congo, 
are no mere record of journeys, but deal with the different 
countries in all their aspects, political, economic, ethnological, 
and physical. They are magnificently illustrated with draw- 
ings and photographs which really illuminate the text. His 
new work is the most ambitious, and in many ways the best, 
of the series. He has taken an immense subject—the whole 
history of the negro in America—and not content with that 
he has prefaced it with an elaborate account of negro anthro- 
pology, which, by the way, will not pass unquestioned by fellow- 
workers in this branch of study. The historical material is 
collected from a vast number of authorities, and in thus 
clarifying and arranging a complex and often recondite 
subject Sir Harry Johnston has performed a task of great 
historical value. In addition, he gives us a full account of the 
present status of the negro throughout the New World. This 
is the travel section of the book, and it is done with great 
vividness and charm. The descriptions of tropical and sub- 
tropical scenery and of native life show the enthusiasm of the 
true Nature-lover and the born traveller, and the illustrations 
are a delightful ally. Lastly, we have the author’s specula- 
tions on negro character and the negro future, These are 
always sober and well reasoned, and form a useful corrective 
to the pessimism which is fashionable on this matter among 
the imperfectly informed. The white races have a heavy task 
of atonement for three centuries of wrongdoing. Itis pleasant 
to know that this work is not without hope. 

Slavery under the Spaniards had for its area chiefly Cuba 
and Hispaniola. Spain has been unjustly abused as a 
colonising Power. She was guilty of many senseless atrocities 
in the early days towards the aborigines (whom Sir H. 
Johnston calls Amerindians); but the Northern Powers were 
not blameless in this respect, and it is to be said in Spain’s 
behalf that the influence of the Church, and especially of 
Religious Orders like the Jesuits and the Dominicans, speedily 
interfered to protect the Indians. So far as the negro was 
concerned the Spanish record is one of the best. It was 
always possible for a slave to acquire his freedom, and even 
in servitude he was lodged and fed well. Once free, the law 
took no note of difference of colour, provided there was con- 
formity to the Roman Catholic religion. The Spanish Slave 
Code of 1789 was one of the mildest of slavery laws known to 
history. The Latin races, indeed, seem never to have felt 
that colour repulsion which made Dutch and English treat 
the negro like some noxious wild animal. In the chapter on 
Cuba Sir H. Johnston tells the story of the reconstruction by 
the United States, one of the most admirable pieces of work 
performed by a civilised Power. An interesting fact is the 
large immigration nowadays from Spain. A few years ago it 
looked as if the negroes would swamp the whites, but these 
recent immigrants have “ decided the balance in favour of a 
white Cuba.” In Brazil the Portuguese treated the aborigines 
fairly well, and though less humane to the negroes than the 
Spaniards, yet far surpassed the Teutonic races. In Brazil, 
as elsewhere in America, the Roman Church was singularly 
enlightened in its native policy. To-day the country is 
largely administered by men of coloured origin. “At the 
present moment there is scarcely a lowly or a highly 
placed Federal or Provincial official, at the head of or 
within any of the great departments of State, that has not 
more or less Negro or Amerindian blood in his veins.” 
France under Louis XIV. promulgated a “Code Noir” which 
lacked nothing in humanity, and on the whole her record is a 
good one. France’s great blunder in Haiti was with the 
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mulattoes. She allowed an educated coloured class to 


up, and denied them the rights of citizenship. Sir H. Jobnsto 
tells again the fine story of Toussaint Louverture, protehie 
the greatest negro in history, and well worthy of =a 
Wordsworth’s finest sonnets. The story of Haiti since 
his day has been an unhappy one. One part of the island, 
San Domingo, has found security under the broad wing of 
the United States. But the negro Republic of Haiti is stjjj 
in confusion. The necessity of defending herself, which wag a 
real necessity during the larger part of the nineteenth century 
has turned her into a parody of a military Power. The result 
to-day is that she is very poor, and very badly governed, 
though the present President is an improvement on hig 
predecessors. The country people are exceptionally hard. 
working and honest, and, indeed, the account of the State 
which Sir H. Johnston gives is the most favourable we haye 
read. “She has it in her to become a happy, wealthy, and 
respected negro community, if she will cut herself off from 
the preposterous traditions of her ridiculous past, cease to 
dress up in grotesque military uniforms, to be for ever 
marching to and fro to military music, and wasting her 
substance on warlike stores.” There is one curious point 
about French rule. Wherever she has been France has left 
an abiding impress upon the negroes. Paris is still the 
capital city for the larger part of the dark-skinned people of 
the New World. 

The story of Dutch, British, and American slavery in the 
New World is a black one. Sir H. Johnston thinks that it 
is well that we should remember how bad it was, for time is 
beginning to colour and obscure the evils which our grand. 
fathers saw clearly enough. He therefore gives many 
instances of cruelty, which are horrible reading. Apart from 
the iniquitous laws, the temptations to human nature to cast 
off all decency when it finds itself in a position of absolute 
power over flesh and blood led to the most morbid perver- 
sions. “Their story should be written ever and again ‘lest 
we forget.’ Given the same temptations and the same oppor- 
tunities, there is sufficient of the devil still left in the white 
man for the three hundred years’ cruelties of negro (or other) 
slavery to be repeated, if it were worth the white man’s while, 
and public opinion could be drugged or purchased.” The 
worst record seems to be that of the Dutch in Guiana; then 
comes that of the Southern States; and Britain in the West 
Indies and Guiana makes a good third. Connoisseurs in the 
horrible will find enough to satisfy them in these chapters. 
Sir H. Johnston tells the story of Governor Eyre, an 
indefensible business when looked at fifty years after, and 
he relieves his narrative by some delightful descriptions of 
Jamaican scenery and natural history. There is a useful 
little intercalary chapter on the abolitionist movement in 
Great Britain. Then follows the story of the Southern 
States, and the long series of Constitutional and legal questions 
which culminated in the Civil War. Our one criticism is 
that the author is unfair to the Judges of the Supreme Court 
with regard to the “Dred Scott” decision. He calls it “a 
signal instance in history of the inhumanity of pedants in 
the law; of judges to whom the administration of the law is 
not in the first place the enunciation of perfect justice, but a 
fascinating puzzle game, a kind of chess, with absolutely no 
regard for the feelings of the chessmen.” This is perilously 
near nonsense. A Judge has to administer the law as he 
finds it, not to “enunciate perfect justice”; it is the duty of 
statesmen to amend the law if it is bad. About the badness 
there can be no serious question :— 

“The steady perusal of the many books and pamphlets pub- 
lished between 1830 and 1865 dealing with the maltreatment of 
slaves in the Southern States, as well as the speeches made in 
Congress by Charles Sumner and others, leaves even the hardened 
reader and the cynical with a feeling of nausea, perhaps even with 
a desire for some posthumous revenge on the perpetrators of this 
outrage on humanity, worse than anything recorded in the nine- 
teenth — of the Turk in Europe or the European in Congo- 
land. Until I went through this course of reading I vaguely 
thought of John Brown as a violent, half-crazy old man, of William 
Lloyd Garrison as a well-meaning fanatic, and the host of Northern 
denunciators of the South between 1850 and 1860 as ‘ inebriated 
with the exuberance of their own verbosity.’ I only wonder now 
they kept themselves so much under control, that ten thousand 
men did not march behind John Brown to clear out this Augean 
stable.” 

The last chapters are pleasanter reading, for they deal with 
the work of atonement. There is a most interesting account 
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under Dr. Hollis Frissell and Tuskegee under Dr. Booker 
Washington. These Colleges are mainly technical in their 
purpose, and turn out yearly a host of experts in different 
trades and professions, as well as the best kind of teachers. 
The aim of a man like Booker Washington is to give the 
negro race self-confidence, by showing it that it can take its 
place on equal terms in the labour market of the world, “to 
ereate, by dispersed tuition, a great middle class of educated 
coloured people, who shall gradually replace the illiterate, 
unskilled, dirty, improvident Negroes of the South and East, 
and yet not unduly swell the ranks of the negro lawyers, 
doctors, and clergy.” (We wish, by the way, that Sir Harry 
Johnston in his praiseworthy zeal for practical instruction 
had refrained from a stupid and violent attack upon 
classical education. Greek and Latin may be unnecessary 
subjects at Tuskegee, but why write nonsense like this P— 
“ How many ideas are there in any of these classical writers, 
except perhaps Plato, Aristotle, and Homer, which cannot be 
—for the ordinary man and woman—crystallised into a dozen 
quotations in English?”) Sir H. Jobnston’s conclusion is 
that, bad as the past has been, nowhere in the world has the 
negro been given such a chance of development as in the 
United States, and nowhere has he availed himself so fully of 
his opportunities. He sees a great future for the race if, 
like the Jews, they turn their energies to moneymaking, 
and so force the world to accept them :-— 

“The solution will probably be that the two races—white- 
skinned and brown-skinned—will co-exist in amity and common 
American citizenship on the 3,000,000 square miles of the United 
States. Whilst ten millions of Aframericans are slowly increasing 
to twenty millions between Florida and Alaska, two, three, four, 
five millions of Euramericans will be leaving the North American 
continent for Central America and South America and the paradises 
of the West Indies. For in cleansing Cuba and in making the 
Panama Canal, the white American has learned the secret of the 
Tropics.” 





THE RECOLLECTIONS OF ISABELLA 
FYVIE MAYO.* 

Srrona sense, humour, and sympathy are among the 
characteristics of Mrs. Mayo’s interesting volume of Recol- 
lections. This is not saying that every reader will agree with 
all her opinions, or accept all her conclusions; indeed, there 
is considerable matter for argument in these very truthful 
and personal pages, and the writer herself would be the last 
to expect to be received with a universal chorus of assent. 
She knows this controversial world too well for that. To 
mentiun three subjects—religion, social work among the poor, 
and psychical research—may suffice to show the nature of the 
discussions that the book rather forcibly suggests. On the 
first two it is perhaps enough to say that Mrs. Mayo’s note of 
sincerity, reality, and moral strength should go far to disarm 
those whose beliefs and experiences may differ from hers. 
Life teaches us all varying lessons in varying ways, and 
people of very decided convictions cannot always take the 
widest view. In saying this we are asking Mrs. Mayo’s own 
tolerance for some of those old-fashioned squires, clergy, and 
others of whom she is inclined to be scornful. That the 
training of an elder world had its merits her own charming 
story of Lady Londonderry may prove. Lady Londonderry 
gave a banquet to her colliers, and some of her other guests 
were seen to smile (“‘snigger” hardly seems the word) when 
the men drank out of their finger-glasses. Lady Londonderry 
drank out of her own, 

Beyond question the most interesting part of the book is 
Mrs. Mayo’s own story of the long, hard struggle by which, 
in mid-Victorian days, she reached the assured position that 
“Edward Garrett” has ever since held among English 
writers. The picture of literary life in London of the 
“sixties” is indeed well worth studying for its vivid interest, 
its pathos, and the realisation of the marvellous change that 
fifty years have brought about. A young, brilliant woman, 
resolved to do more than make her own living, to set 
her family free of debt, had then to work against certain 
special opposing forces whose strength is hardly notice- 
able now. Of course the chances were greater; the 
profession was not crowded; editors had time for benevolent 
consideration and choice. Jean Ingelow, Charles Dickens, 








* Recollections of What I Saw, What I Lived Through, and What I Learned, 


@uring more than Fifty Years of Social and Literary Experience. By Isabella 
Fyvie Mayo (Edward Garrett), With Portraits and Illustrations. London : 
John Murray, [10s. 6d. net.] 








Mrs. 8. C. Hall, were not alone in stretching out a kind hand 
to a newcontrisutor: even great publishers wrote encouraging 
letters to young persons of promise who, daring and hoping, 
sent them manuscripts tied with blue ribbons! But there 
was no Society of Authors in those days, no Writers’ or 
Lyceum Club, no literary agent to advise, no flood of cheap 
magazines in which early work might expect to appear. A 
struggling author had to work in the dark and alone. 
And yet, as we say, the chances were greater, and modest 
merit, in the writing line, was more likely to be recognised 
then than now. 

The first years of Mrs. Mayo’s energetic working life were 
devoted to law-copying and secretarial work, and many 
were the curious experiences through which these labours were 
carried on. She employed her brain and her little leisure 
time in writing verse which met with gradually easier accept- 
ance in the magazines of the day, and the acquaintance with 
editors thus begun led on to the writing of novels and of 
those attractive papers, half essay, half story, which made 
“Edward Garrett” a familiar name, not to readers of the 
Sunday Magazine alone. That name was always associated 
for us with a particular tone of delicate thoughtfulness and 
religiosity, refined yet not weak, a sort of broad-minded 
Puritanism, even a special look of print and feel of paper, 
all of which had its own poet, Jean Ingelow, its own editor, 
Dr. Guthrie, its own publisher, Alexander Strahan. The 
Sunday Magazine and Good Words had an atmosphere of their 
own, typical of their exact place in the world of Victorian 
thought. It was not all one wanted, but it was a good deal, 
and its influence meant sweetness and light. Mrs. Mayo, 
looking back, feels its attractions and deficiencies as we do. 

Few who were young in those days have forgotten the 
charming old book, Studies for Stories, which must have been 
one of Mr. Strahan’s successes. Written by Jean Ingelow and 
illustrated by Millais, it owed its publication by a curious 
circumstance to Miss Isabella Fyvie. She had known the 
stories, or most of them, in the Youth’s Magazine, and in the 
days of Jean Ingelow’s celebrity she mentioned them to Mr. 
Strahan, who proposed to reprint them. But Jean Ingelow 
“ had kept no copies, either in print or in manuscript. I per- 
suaded my mother,” says Mrs. Mayo, “to make a sacrifice of 
seven of her treasured volumes of the Youth’s Magazine,” and 
from these Studies for Stories was mainly reprinted. Rather 
sadly Mrs. Mayo records what seems strange indeed, that Mr. 
Strahan, “unlike his general lavishness,” gave her no copies 
of the book. 

Mrs. Mayo’s personal recollections of Alexander Strahan, 
who held in some ways a marked place of his own among 
publishers, gathering round him much real talent of 
the kind indicated above, are among the most interesting 
things in her book. Perhaps no one ever thoroughly 
understood the rather sudden disappearance from London 
publishing life of that characteristic figure. Both Dr. 
Guthrie and Dr. MacLeod were deeply attached to Mr. 
Strahan, and the parting of the ways meant serious trial 
and very real sorrow to them both. Mrs. Mayo’s recol- 
lections of Dr. Guthrie are particularly clear and complete, 
and bring out the facts of his singular charm, both as a man 
and an editor, better than anything of the kind we have 
lately read. Her slight but vivid and characteristic sketches, 
often giving the very words of that wisest, keenest, most 
benevolent of men, show that “Edward Garrett’s” pen has 
by no means lost its cunning. One of the most pleasing 
illustrations in the book is reproduced from Sir George 
Harvey’s picture, “Dr. Thomas Guthrie Preaching at Loch- 
lee.” Against a wild background of mountains and glens the 
slight, long-haired, black-clad figure stands erect, and in the 
group of thirty or forty people sitting round, intently 
listening, are included portraits of such well-known characters 
as Professor Hugh Miller, Lord Dalhousie and his sisters, and 
several of Dr. Guthrie's own family, while farmers and 
shepherds of the hills, with their wives and children 
and sheep-dogs, make up the congregation. 


London, Edinburgh, Aberdeen,—each has its set of reminisce 
cences, and many are the interesting names of men and 
women in every line of life which meet us as we turn these 
pages. The book will attract readers of differing tastes. For 
ourselves, we have most enjoyed the pictures of old London 
and the literary chronicle of the “ sixties”; others may prefer 
Mrs. Mayo’s suggestive treatment, based on her own experience, 
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of various domestic problems. In her hands the study of 
these leads on naturally to that of the darker side of life, 
criminal psychology, and the subject of prisons and reforming 
punishment. Then follows a curious chapter on dreams, 
visions, and spiritualism, in which the more mystery-loving 
side of Mrs. Mayo’s Scottish genius has full play; but she 
ends her string of wonderful stories with the wise warning to 
leave “experimentation” in these regions to “the direction of 
disciplined and disinterested minds. To draw into it the 
young, the ignorant, the excitable, or the sorrowing, is 

to court dire disaster.” Better or more necessary advice 
could hardly be given. 





FISHING AND HUNTING.* 

WE must recommend to those who care for angling literature 
Norwegian and other Fish-Tales. It is amusing without being 
instructive. The author dates his preface from the Atheneum 
Club, but since his name does not appear among the list of 
members it is a safe inference that “Bradnock Hall” is 
a pseudonym. It is too remote a contingency to suppose 
that he can be a hall-porter or waiter. His brother is a man 
of letters, and he is a regular visitor to Norwegian rivers. 
There are other indications which betray him. But be that 
as it may, he writes a capital lively English style, he describes 
the trivial daily adventures of fishing with knowledge and in 
choice language, and he is a bit of a jester. Now many 
anglers are jesters, but unfortunately their jokes when printed 
are trite and commonplace. Mr. Bradnock Hall never errs in 
this respect, and yet never curbs his desire to be facetious. 
The result is an excellent little book, mostly of tales from 
Norway, but interspersed with matter from the Itchen, Devon- 
shire, and elsewhere. The smoking-room of the ‘ Eldorado’ 
crossing the North Sea has not been forgotten in gleaning 
material. For our own part, we much prefer the description 
of daily life on the Norwegian sea-trout river, and would have 
gladly heard more of it and dispensed with the “political or 
semi-political” trip to Hungary which ended in a fishing 
adventure. The little Norwegian river must surely run into 
the Sogne Fjord. We like to read of the silvery sea-trout, 
though they are not big ones. We see the wooden farm and 
the haymaking peasants who watch the mad English with 
their expensive rods. The doings of Henry, Charles, Mary, 
and the others are pleasant reading, and when called on for 
a story about fishing they are as ready as any one in The 
Arabian Nights. There is only one old jest in the book. It 
is concerned with the exaggerations of anglers: “’Tis not the 
many oaths that make the truth,” as Shakespeare wrote ever 
8o long ago. 

We must turn now from fishing to hunting. The Old 
Charlton Hunt was one of the earliest packs of foxhounds 
in England. The Duke of Monmouth and Lord Grey, the 
owner of Uppark, kept hounds there. Later on William IIT. 
and the Grand Duke of Tuscany came down to see a fox hunt. 
The Duke of Bolton and Squire Roper were joint Masters. 
‘The glories of Charlton reached their height under the second 
Duke of Richmond, who bought Goodwood in 1720. During 
the first half of the eighteenth century Charlton was the 
Melton of the South, where a select club ruled the hunt and 
the aristocratic sportsmen of the day were accommodated in 
lodgings. Lord March has exhumed from a deed-box at 
Goodwood a bundle of old documents. These Records of the 
Old Charlton Hunt he has now published, and they form an 
interesting addition to the ancient records of the chase. The 
handsome buff-and-blue volume is illustrated with portraits 
and bunting pictures from Goodwood, with views of Charlton 
as it is to-day, and a large facsimile of a curious hunting 
agreement between the Duke of Richmond and the Earl of 
Tankerville. The Duke’s hunting-box at Charlton is still 
standing. None who are interested in the history of hunting, 
or who love West Sussex, can read these ancient papers with- 
out pleasant emotion. They give a strange picture of sport 
that is past, and form a lively, though disconnected, history of 
forgotten days in which many well-known names appear. We 
do not think that they add many important facts to those 
contained in the pamphlet which Mr. Bennett published some 





* (1) Norwegian and other Fish-Tales. By Bradnock Hall. With 16 Illustra- 
tions. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. [5s. net.]|——(2) Records of the Old 
Charlton Hunt, By the Earl of March, M.V.O., D.S.O. With lilustrations in 
Photogravure, Collotype, and Half-Tone from Pictures at Goodwood. London: 
Elkin Mathews, ([l2s. 6d, 
Commander W. B. Forbes, B.N, (“ Maiutop”’). 
Stoughton, (12s. net.) 
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years ago on the Charlton Hunt, but they contain a mass 
curious detail. The question as to which is the oldest English 
pack of foxhounds is likely to remain unsolved. 
Budd, of Charlton, gamekeeper to the Duke of Richmond, 
was one of the last links with this past age. He died 
in 1807, aged ninety-four, and had heard his grandfather 
tell how he had conversed with the Duke of Monmouth 
Lord March's volume contains a varied miscellany : estracts 
from the second Duke's hunting diary which covers the years 
1737-45, hound lists and pedigrees, bills for saddlery and 
expenses of the hunt, and a number of letters mostly giving 
accounts of the doings in the kennels and the field in the Duke's 
absence. Many of these letters are from John, first Bar| 
Delawarr, who managed the hounds for several years. It ig 
strange to find an account of the “great chase” of January 26th, 
1739, when hounds ran for ten hours and covered fifty-seven 
miles with no suggestion of a change. Lastly, there are some 
lengthy hunting verses and songs of the period, which are 
none the less amusing for being in doggerel. In one of these 
it is suggestive (since the etymology is still disputed) to fing 
“Tally-ho!” printed Tallie hors. 

We must not leave the subject of hunting without men. 
tioning Commander W. B. Forbes’s book which he has called 
Hounds, Gentlemen, Please! It is a volume of collected 
sketches and articles that may be re-read with pleasure by 
hunting men, who are all familiar with the gallant naval 
officer’s pseudonym of “ Maintop.” The theme which runs 
through the book is the great delight which many would 
derive if they paid a little attention to the hounds and tried 
to understand something of hunting. There are chapters on 
the management of coverts and artificial earths. Other parts 
of the book treat of the habits of foxes, types we see in the 
field, hound management and puppy walking, and the 
humours of the chase. We have read the book with pleasure, 
but it is hard to find much new to be said on these familiar 
topics. “ Maintop’s” great experience of Irish hunting give: 
a freshness to much of the ground he covers. He tells twice 
over the very old story : “ What fun we should have but for 
these damned hounds!” But he only once in the whole book 
calls a fox “ the little red rover.” 





DR. WICKHAM ON THE EPISTLE TO THE 
HEBREWS.* 


In this volume, one of the series of “ Westminster Com- 
mentaries,” we have Dr. Wickham’s latest work. He was 
known as one of the chief of English scholars, and it is easy to 
see in this book the beneficial effect of a strict classical training. 
It is a model of lucid exposition. The writer recognises 
clearly what his readers want and makes sure that they shall 
find it. In the introduction we have the usual account of 
authorship, date, purpose, &c. Then comes a “ Paraphrase,” 
always a very useful help to the reader, and especially so in 
the case of a document where details require no small 
explanation. This is followed by the text and com- 
mentary. Finally we have three appendices, the first being 
of special value as dealing with a very important and 
difficult question—the Gospel tradition in the Episile. 
Had the writer any one of the Gospels, as we know them, 
before him? Closely connected with this is the date. 
Was it before or after the destruction of Jerusalem? 
The writer seems to speak of the Temple services as still 
performed. Of course this may be a case, so to speak, of 
the “bistoric present.” Dr. Wickham distinguishes, we see, 
between the use of the present tense in the Epistle and 
that which we find in Clement to the Corinthians. To write 
to Jews and speak of services as still existing when they had 
really been swept away is quite different from a general com- 
parison of Levitical services with Christian observance. As 
to authorship, Dr. Wickham is clearly inclined to that of 
Barnabas, a very early tradition which we find in Tertullian. 
There are one or two points on which we should like to 
have seen something more definite than we actually find here. 
At the same time, we recognise the difficulty which one in 
Dr. Wickham’s position must have felt. Is the explanation 
of the language used about Melchisedck, that it simply dis- 
tinguishes him from priests who had to have qualifications of 
birth, sufficient ? “ Without father or mother ” seems a strange 
way of putting “not belonging to a particular family.” 





* The Epistle to the Hebrews. With Introduction and Notes by E. OQ. 
Wickham, D.D. London: Methuen and Co, [6s.] 
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Sas ail cdette 
“Without beginning of days or end of life” is still more 


strange. It certainly seems to describe a supernatuaal 
rsonage. Then there is the passage vi. 4-8, “as touching 
those who were once enlightened,” &c. Is this dogmatic, to 
the effect that apostasy is in itself an unpardonable sin? or 
js it experimental, the statement of fact that it is practically 
impossible that a fall so great should ever be recovered ? 





MRS. GASKELL.* 

Mrs. GASKELL’s wish was that no biography of her should be 
written, and she did what was in a way effectual for the fulfil- 
ment of this wish,—she laid a strict injunction on the filial 
piety of her daughters that her letters should not be pub- 
lished; without letters a real biography is scarcely possible. 
Still, we are not disposed to censure Mrs. Chadwick for what 
she has done, commemorating the centenary of Elizabeth 
Gaskell’s birth by putting together this account of her life 
and work. It would have been a serious loss to literary 
history if some of the facts which have been carefully 
collected in this volume had been suffered to pass into 
oblivion. Mrs. Gaskell’s literary activities were very closely 
related with her life. She drew a very large proportion of 
her characters and incidents from actual persons and scenes, 
and it is highly interesting to have these origins and resem- 
blances verified. Thus we have the opportunity of hearing about 
not a few relatives, friends, and associates of the authoress, who 
were quite noteworthy people without being distinguished. 
William Stevenson, her father, for instance, is an interesting 
figure. He began life as Unitarian minister and classical 
tutor in the Manchester Academy; gave up his ministerial 
work because he could not conscientiously receive pay for 
preaching ; took to scientific farming and lost money over it; 
earned his living by literary work and tutoring; was 
appointed private secretary to the Governor-General of India, 
but was disappointed by the objection raised by the East 
India Company to the nomination; and found a final refuge 
as Keeper of the Treasury Records. This career, which 
shows a quite un-English versatility, is frequently illustrated 
by passages in the daughter’s writings. Generally the stand- 
point of the biography is external, as it should be in the 
circumstances, though the reader will not fail to get a good 
idea of Elizabeth Gaskell’s personality. We venture to say 
that the better the acquaintance with her writings, the more 
interesting it will be found. A bibliography has been added. 
It is worthy of note that Cranford has asserted a distinct 
superiority over all the other books. Here is a list of the 
editions published in this century:—Cranford, thirty-six; 
Life of Charlotte Bronté, six; Mary Barton, six; Sylvia’s 
Lovers, five; North and South, four; Cousin Phyllis, two; and 
Ruth, one. 





NOVELS. 


A SPIRIT OF MIRTH+ 

Tus is a very cheerful, wholesome, and amusing story 
dealing largely with modern Bohemia, but neither over- 
emphasising its seamy side nor extenuating its squalors. 
Miss Webling, in this book at any rate, is an incorrigible 
optimist, but her sentimentalism is tempered by experience, 
and the result is a story in which—given the premiss—the 
needs of poetic justice are in the main successfully reconciled 
with the canons of probability. 

The premiss in this case is somewhat startling,—that 
a lady of gentle birth should have married a professional 
contortionist known as the Human Eel. But once you make 
the plunge, you will get on swimmingly. Eddy Moore, the 
Human Eel, was a melancholy, gentle creature of a most 
chivalrous nature, and our only grievance against Miss 
Webling is that she should have terminated his amiable 
and inoffensive existence so abruptly. One can understand 
the elimination of his wife, as necessitated by the exigencies 
of the plot, but the brief glimpse we get of Eddy Moore 
prompts a desire for further acquaintance. The picture of the 
heroine’s early life on the top floor of the dingy lodging-house off 
the Edgware Road makes an admirable beginning. All sorts 
of queer professional people, mostly connected with the stage, 





* Mrs. Gaskell: Haunts, Homes, and Stories. By Mrs. Ellis H. Chadwick. 
London: Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. [16s. net. ] 
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lived in Airy Street, and there is a vivid picture of the most 
prosperous of them all, the redoubtable Miss Sapio :-— 

“The first-floor lodger, Miss Sapio, was a tall, handsome young 
woman with tawny yellow hair, wonderful eyes of the game colour, 
and fine, straight features. She frankly called herself ‘a show 
woman, but she was more than that, being quite a clever 
actress, with a sense of humour and smouldering fire of dramatic 
passion hidden in the depths of an unawakened, self-indulgent 
nature. No one knew Miss Sapio’s real history, for she 
had a vivid imagination and a bad memory, so that the 
stories she told of her life were apt to become confused. She 
had been married, but sometimes her husband was represented as 
having died fighting for his country, at others he was casually 
mentioned as a successful tea-planter in Ceylon—expected home 
next summer—and all her other connections were equally vague. 
A certain brother Jack, who figured in her conversation at this 
period, appeared to belong to the Naval and Military services 
indiscriminately, except when he was farming in Manitoba, or 
attached to the British Embassy in Russia. Her sister Marguerite 
was sometimes the wife of a professor at Cambridge, sometimes 
of a country vicar, and sometimes the chatelaine of a grand old 
manor house in the north of England. Even the story of her pet 
dog, a tiny liver-and-white spaniel, was wrapped in mystery, for at 
first his mistress had bought him for a song in Drury Lane, then 
she had rescued him at great personal danger from the brutality 
of a gang of roughs in Hoxton, and then he was the gift of a broken- 
down man of genius whom Miss Sapio had befriended in his darkest 
hour, She was an educated woman and could be charming, but 
long association with people who were mentally and socially her 
inferiors had coarsened her tastes and warped her finer instincts. 
Conscious of her beauty, conscious of her deterioration, there was 
nevertheless something magnificent—something that not only 
quickened the senses but moved the heart—in the vitality and 
wasted possibilities of this still young, still attractive woman. At 
times she could be terrible, when her tongue was unbridled and 
her temper uncontrolled, but as a rule she was lazily good- 
humoured and always generous.” 

The regeneration of Miss Sapio, through her attachment to a 
playwright who was a genius—Miss Webling, at any rate, 
convinces us of his culture and cleverness by his discourse on 
the name “ Jane ”’—forms the secondary love interest of the 
story, but the real heroine is Phosie (short for Euphrosyne) 
Moore. On the death of her father, Phosie becomes the 
drudge of the slatternly lodging-house keeper. Being a girl of 
spirit, though of remarkably good temper, she decides to run 
away, and persuades another orphan, a depressed and timid 
little butcher's boy, to accompany her. “ Little Gus,” though 
externally an unattractive specimen of the human limpet, 
has sterling qualities as well as an original outlook on life, 
and is only one of the many eccentric figures whom Miss 
Webling excels in portraying. The two children spend the 
night in the garden of a suburban villa, which by a blessed 
chance happened to belong to a benevolent bachelor. He 
takes them both in, enduring Gus for the sake of Phosie, 
and gives them a home. We may marvel at the 
happy chance which led the fugitives to hit on Mr. 
Revell’s garden, but when we get to know that amiable 
old scholar it all seems natural enough. Phosie becomes 
his reader and amanuensis, Gus helps in the house- 
work, and the strangely assorted household continues in 
uninterrupted harmony until the advent of Mr. Revell's 
nephew and heir. Jules Revell is a good-looking, vicious 
youth, who inspires in Phosie a well-founded distrust, and 
when her old patron dies leaving her a small pension, she 
prefers a fresh start to remaining on as Jules’s wife. A 
chance meeting with Miss Sapio launches her on a theatrical 
career, and she has already won distinction on the variety 
stage when she marries a rich, handsome, and well- 
connected young man of good family. The marriage was 
one of pure love on the part of the blameless Phosie, but it 
very nearly ended in a ghastly fiasco. Walter Race was idle, 
extremely selfish, and a perfect idiot in money matters. 
Moreover, as Phosie neatly expressed it, it was “a little 
trying for the son of a county family to marry the daughter 
of a Human Eel.” What made it more so was the fact that 
Walter was asnob. The sequel describes how Walter lost all 
his money and his wife’s little fortune, how she supported him 
during his illness by a clandestine return to the variety stage, 
how she made a conquest of the relations to whom he had 
been ashamed to introduce her, and how iu the process she so 
cured him of his selfishness and idleness that he was only too 
glad to accept a humble position in the business of Phosie’s 
long-lost uncle, a prosperous glove manufacturer. Phosie’s 
conduct throughout is almost too angelic to be true, but the 
story is told with such a happy mixture of conviction and 
humour that scepticism is disarmed. The minor characters 
are all excellently drawn, and there is a lifelike portrait of an 
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old-fashioned actor whose comments on the self-advertising 
methods of the younger members of his profession, and his 
habit of thinking aloud, are an unfailing source of amusement. 





The Little Company of Ruth. By Annie E. Holdsworth. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—Ruth Dimsdale is a gardener’s daughter 
to whom an old lady, moved partly by associations with her name, 
partly by real appreciation of her qualities, bequeaths her pro- 
perty. (Is it not something of an affectation when a woman of 
twenty-eight who has not lived in the wilderness thinks that the 
lawyer means flowers when he speaks to her of “stocks,” and 
ploughshares when he mentions “shares”?) Then comes the 
trial of her life. How is she, a daughter of the people, to bear 
herself in her new position? There are men who would gladly 
get hold of her property; women, jealous or scornful ; a companion 
whom for a while she regards as part of her inheritance; and a 
mutinous establishment of servants. And there is a love trouble. 
Roger Cartwright has held off till he can provide her with the 
maintenance which he regards as her due, and now he holds off 
because she has wealth and he is poor. Both these threads of the 
story are well managed; we are inclined to prefer the treatment 
of the first; the strength which is hidden beneath the shy, 
shrinking exterior asserts itself in a very natural way. As for 
Roger, he is just a little perverse. 


Reapasize Novets.—Freda, By Katharine Tynan. (Cassell 
and Co. 6s.)\—The story of a child who, disposed of by her 
English relatives, is most cruelly brought up in France. She is, 
however, rescued in time, and finally restored to her proper 
place in the world.——The Cheerful Knave. By Keble Howard. 
(Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.)—An amusing story of an attempted 
burglary. The book makes no pretensions to realism, but is 
distinctly entertaining ———The Case for the Lady. By Florence 
Warden. (Greening and Co. 63.)—A story of the marriage of a 
county magnate to an adventuress. In the end her good heart 
triumphs over her love of mischief, and all turns out wel!.—— 
The Fate of a Crown. By Schuyler Staunton. (Ward, Lock, 
and Co. 63.)—A story of the end of the Brazilian Empire. It is 
full of adventures and hair’s-breadth escapes. Stand and Deliver. 
By Gertrude Warden. (F. V. White. 63.)—Another story of 
successful swindling, evidently founded on a recent case in 
the Criminal Courts. Roman Candles. By Herbert Disney. 
(H. J. Drane. 6s.)—A story of Roman life from the point of 
view of the “black” party. 








WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 


SOME BOOKS OF THE 
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By Otto Pfleiderer, D.D. 


The Development of Christianity. 
Translated by Daniel A. Huebsch, Ph.D. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
5s. net.)\—Professor Pfleiderer’s book may be read with much 


advantage by those who do not accept his premisses. His account 
of the various tendencies and movements which are to be found in 
the history of the Christian Church is admirably impartial, and, 
being the work of a writer profoundly acquainted with his subject, 
instructive in the highest degree. But his premisses cannot be 
accepted by those who are Christians in the ordinary sense of the 
word. These may differ widely in matters of criticism, interpreta- 
tion, &c., but they would consider any utterance of Christ as final. 
Professor Pfleiderer writes :—“'This new religious principle was in 
Jesus in the germ, in his pious attitude, in his active faith in God, 
and in his pure love of man; but it was still in the Jewish forms 
of the messianic idea and confined to the Jewish people.” To put 
this into other words :—“The Christianity of the twentieth century 
is a much higher, broader, and nobler thing than the Christianity 
of Christ and His Apostles.” 


The Spiritual Sense in Sacred Legend. By Edward J. Brailsford. 
(Robert Culley. 3s. 6d.)—We may quote from Mr. Brailsford’s 
introduction a passage which explains his purpose :—*“ Other races 
besides the Hebrew have received their revelations—they possess 
their independent accounts of the Creation and the Flood—they 
have had their own spiritual struggle towards enlightenment and 
liberty ; and wherever we turn our eyes, and however far back into 
tho dim past we look, there are human figures—men of like 
passions with ourselves, who strove to walk with God, so far as 
they knew Him, and to keep His commandments. This being so, 
we are prepared to meet with confessions of faith, conceptions of 
the divine nature, explanations of natural phenomena, ideals of 
conduct, and theories as to the meaning of life.” It is with the vast 
mass of legend that may be found, either connected by ties close 
or remote with the Bible, or independent of it, that our author sets 





‘ aa. 
himself to deal. “Around the volume of the Canonical Seri t 
there is a belt of unused matter.” It is of this he toaligctis 
seeks to draw out the meaning which lies hidden sometimes und : 
what has a very strange appearance. It is evident at once that = 
has studied the subject very profoundly, and as we G9 On we seg 
that he handles it with discretion and good taste, We ma 
mention the second section of Part I., in which various beliefs 4 
to the inhabitants of the spiritual world are set forth. Further 
on we find a highly interesting account of the Apocryphal Gospels 
and of the legends which may be said to supplement the Canonical 
histories of the beginning of Christianity and its growth. An 
example of this may be found in pp. 191 seq., where the legends 
that have grown up round the personality of Mary the mother of 
Jesus are treated. Somewhat later comes tho legend of the 
Holy Grail. Altogether, the book is one well worthy of study, 
We can see that it might be specially useful to teachers, whom it 
will furnish with an abundance of highly attractive matter, 


The Creed of Athanasius the Great. By T.N. Papaconstantinos, 
D.D. Translated by Henry C. J. Lingham. (Melville and Mullen, 
Melbourne. 2s. net.)—This pamphlet does not treat of the 
Quicunque Vult, nor, indeed, of any particular document. It is an 
exposition of the dogmatic teaching of Athanasius, of his main. 
tenance of the orthodox faith against Sabellianism, Arianism, and 
Apollinarianism. The most notable thing in it is the discussion 
of the Filioqgue question. “The theologians of the Western 
Church,” says our author, “identifying the sending by the Son 
of the Holy Ghost with the procession confused the temporal 
activity of the sending with the eternal procession in the substance 
of God of the Holy Ghost from the Father.” 


Autumn Impressions of the Gironde. By I. Giberne Sieveking, 
(Digby, Long, and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—We read of not a few inter. 
esting things in this book, a book written, it is easy to see, with a 
certain enthusiasm. We hear of women working in the fields, 
and even on railway lines (we pride ourselves on having almost 
abolished field labour for women) ; of an hotel proprietor resenting 
his guests’ desire to lock their doors; of oysters at three-halfpenca 
the dozen (at Arcachon); of shepherds on stilts; of a church 
warmed and left open at night as a sort of casual ward,—to take 
a few examples out of many. This is a most readable book. 


Wild Flowers of the British Isles. Illustrated and Written by 
H. Isabel Adams. Vol. II. (W. Heinemann. 30s. net.)—In this 
handsome volume Miss Adams carries on her great work. We 
would gladly give it a more extended and illustrative notice than 
circumstances permit. The portion of the subject dealt with 
comprises forty-five orders (XLII, Campanulaceae—LXXXVI, 
Araceae). Water-plants and trees remain to be treated. The 
most important of these orders are the heath, primrose, figwort, 
dead nettle, orchid, and lily. We say “important” because these 
are the best known and most widely dispersed. But, indeed, such 
a choice is not easily made, and it is quite possible that any one 
running over the list might fix upon other names. These six, 
however, occupy eighty-mine out of a total of one hundred and 
ninety pages. We may explain that tho “figwort” includes with 
others the various kinds of mullein, snapdragon, foxglove, toad- 
flax, eye-bright, speedwell (with twenty varieties), while in the 
“dead nettle” there are balm, horehound, germander, bugle, 
motherwort, marjoram, thyme, sage, and many others, The 
illustrations are very numerous and of great excellence. Misa 
Adams tells us quite rightly that the fritillary (one of the lily 
order) is “very abundant in Wiltshire,” but she might have men- 
tioned what is probably its most famous habitat, the Thames-side 
meadow below Iffley Lock. 

Scnoot-Booxs.—English Composition. By William Murison, 
M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d. net.)—This is 4 
very complete manual which should be found useful in a high 
degree. The accurate use and choice of words, the right employ- 
ment of metaphors and figures of speech generally, the con- 
struction of sentences with due regard to perspicacity and rhythm, 
the subject of punctuation, not unfrequently neglected in books of 
this kind, are successively dealt with. Then we have a chapter on 
the essay, a matter of the highest importance, which is treated 
with adequate fullness. Various subsidiary topics are theu 
handled, as paraphrasing and modernising. Two chapters are 
given to précis-writing, and two more to style and prosody.— 
Along with this manual a pupil may very profitably study 
Narratives from Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
Selected and Edited by J. H. Fowler, M.A. (Macmillan and Co, 
ls.) The“narratives” are four in number, “ Aurelian and Zenobia,” 
“Julian,” “Alaric,” and “Attila.” Some notes are added, and 
there are questions intended to promote a thoughtful way of 
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reading ——Fromn Messrs. Rivington we have received First French 
Course, by A. R. Florian, M.A. (2s. 6d.) It is noteworthy that 
the author, opposing a tendency now very common, declares that 
he makes grammar the centre of his course of instruction. This 
was the old way of teaching, and there is much to be said for it. 
After all, we are trying to educate the boy, not teaching him how 
he may become an efficient courier. Also French Composition 
Book, by T. Victor Massard (same publishers, 2s. 6d.), a carefully 
prepared manual which should be found very helpful.—An 
entertaining reading-book is to be found in Tony et sa Saur en 
France, by Joseph Duhamel, M.-és-A. (J. M. Dent and Sons, 
23, 6d. net). Of course it is always doubtful whether the boy 
or girl is amused even by the most entertaining incidents and 
dialogue; but it is no small matter if the teacher is amused; he 
is bound to teach with more spirit. 











Messrs. J. and J. Paton publish for the thirteenth time their 
annual volume, Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors (2s.) It consists 
of official information, and of statements drawn out by school- 
masters themselves of the advantages which they offer. These 
statements are, of course, useful; but what an advantage it would 
be if we could have them tested by some independent inspection ! 


New Eprtrons.—The second volume of the “Church Monthly 
Library ” (Frederick Sherlock, 1s. net) is The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
by John Bunyan. It is a very serviceable edition. First we have 
a reproduction of the earliest illustration, bearing date 1678, and 
therefore, we may presume, familiar to Bunyan himself. It 
consists of a half-length portrait which may be of Bunyan, 
with a wayfarer’s figure in the background, Tlustrations by John 
Hassall, F. Barnard, and others follow. Mr. F. Sherlock has 
prefixed a brief Life, and there are some notes, chiefly relating 
to honours which have been rendered to the great writer.—— 
Appreciations, with an Essay on Style. By Walter Pater. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)\——The Law Relating to Friendly 
Societies, and Industrial and Provident Societies. By Frank Baden 
Fuller. (Stevens and Sons. 15s.)—A third edition brought up 
to date by the inclusion of recent legislation and judicial decisions. 
—The Amaring Marriage. By George Meredith. (Constable 
and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—The nineteenth volume of the “ Memorial 
Edition."———Chemistry for Photographers. By Charles F. 
Townsend. (G. Routledge and Sons. is. net.)—A “fifth 
edition,” revised. Wisdom and Success in Advertising. (T. C. 
Iothian, Melbourne. Is.) 
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LIBERTY’S 


WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Regent Street, London 


ACCIDENTS oF att KINDS, 


SICKNESS EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, THIRD PARTY, 
BURGLARY, GLASS AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 


Now Incorporated with the NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE CO. 
Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. Paid up, & 
% CORNHILL, LONDON.” A. Vian, Secretary. 
BY SPECIAL DENTS WATONES AnD OLOOKS 
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THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 








Liberty & Co., Ltd. 














Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
® special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000, 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 


time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance on 
his life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, er with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 


Company's Offices or Agents, Applications for Agencies invited. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 








“Acceleration is one of the most 
important qualifications of a car.” 
—* Autocar,” Apr. 9, ’10. 
SIX-CYLINDER NOISELESS 
NAPIER NAPIER 


NAPIER NAPIER 
according toa table published in the “Autocar,” Aug. 20,°10, is 
the most efficient and fastest car 
in acceleration ever tested in R.A.C, 
Monthly Trials. 

Write for Catalogue. 
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The Additional Curates Society exists to 
help the Incumbents of poor and burdensome 
parishes to obtain the assistant Clergy they 
require, but cannot have without money 
assistance from outside their own neighbour- 
hoods. Its help is at present given to more 
than 1,000 parishes, and assists in maintajning 
1,300 additional Clergymen. 


Churchpeople who do not as yet subscribe to the A.CS., 
and can afford to do so, are asked to accept this invitation 
and send a contribution to the Secretary (Canon Perit), 
14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 
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Anthology of the Poctry of the Age of Shakespeare (Camb. 
Arber (E. N.), Plant Lilie in Alpine Switzerland, 8vo - Murray) net 7/6 
Arbuthnot (Sir A. J.), Memories of Rugby and India, 8vo ......(Unwin) net 15/0 
Baikie (J.), The Sea Kings of Crete, BV0 ...........cc0ccsecececeeceeeeeees (Black) net 
Bailey iG. H.) and Bansor (H, W.), Chemistry for Matriculation ... (Clive) 
Baker (W. M.) and Bourse (A. A.), The Student's Arithmetic, cr 8vo (Bell) 
Bates (E. L.) and Charlesworth (F.), Practical Mathematics and Geometry, 
cr 8vo ~ net 


Univ. Press) net 2/6 
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on gbie (H. , The Shadow, cr p.. 

Bennett (A. , Clayhanger, cr 8vo.. 

Berkeley (C.), Gynaecology for Nurses, cr 8v0.. 

Besant (Sir W.), London, City, 4to 

Bickley (F.), Kings’ Favourites, 8vo 

Bishop (G.), From Gardens in the Wilderness, 8vo... (Orpheus Press) net 

Brady (C. T.), South American Fights and Fighters, 8v0 

(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
(Cassell 


) 
.{J. Clarke) net 
(Revell) net 
.{(J. Clarke) net 
(Black) net 
ard & Lock) 
pestemes’ s Life, 8vo 
ills & Boon) net 10, 
(S.8.U.) 3/6 


Brebner (P. J.), The Brown Mask, cr 8vo 
Brierley (J.), Life and the Ideal, cr 8vo 
Broadhurst (C. N.), Wireless Messages, cr 8vo 
Brown (C.), Heavenly Visions, cr 8vo 

Calthrop (D. C.), The Charm of Gardens, 
Carling (J. R.), The Doomed City, cr 8v0 
Champion de Crespigny (Sir C.), Forty Years o 


Clarke (Mrs. H.), Joan Trevithick, er 8vo 
Claxton (W. J.), Boy's Book of Angling and Rambling, cr 8vo...(R. Culley) 
Collins (D.), Account of the English Colony in New South Wales, 8vo 
(Whitcombe & Tombs) net 
Congreve (G.), Christian mie gm with other Papers, cr 8vo (Longmans) net 
Cook (W. V.), Odin’s Treasury, cr 8vo (S.P.C.K.) 
Corbett (F. St, J.), A Thousand Thoughts for Practical Preachers, cr 8vo 
(Skeffington) net 
Corbin (T. W.), Engineering of To-day, cr 8vo ..... cctemereemaniel (Seeley) net 
Cowper (E. E.), The Moonrakers, cr 8vo (8.P.C.K.) 
Cunningham (W.), Christianity and Social Questions (Duckworth) net 
Dawson (A. J.), The Land of his Fathers, cr 8vo (Constable) 
Diemer (H.), Factory Organization and Administration, 8vo ......(Hill) net 198 
Dino (Duchesse de), Memoirs, 1841-1850, 8vo.................. Heinemann) net 10/0 
Dobschitz (E. von), The Eschatology of the Gospels Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Documents of Jewish Sectaries, Vols. I. and IT. Ato ( amb, Univ, Press) = 100 
Dowden (J.), The Church Year and Calendar, cr 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) ne = 
Dubois (P.), Self-Control, and How to Secure it, er Bvo (W. Rider) net 
Duncan (Canon), Popular Hymns; their Authors and Teaching, er 8vo 


(Ske ‘ick net 

Durrant (W. S.), Cross and Dagger, cr 8vo.. phe — 
Elwes (A.), Two Human Hearts, cr 8vo. 
Ferryman (A. F. M.), The Tiger, 8vo 
Gascoigne (G.), Complete Works, Vol. IL., cr 8vo " . Press) net 
Gates nal & Study in Prose, CF BVO ..........ccccerccressserceeseees (J. Murray) 
Gerard (M.), The Broken Sword, cr 8vo.................. (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Glasfurd (A. L. R.), Sketches of Manchurian Battle-Fields, 4to (H. Rees) net 
Gordon (S. D.), Quiet Talks about the Tempter, cr 8vo (Re 
Green (E, E.), Ursula Tempest, cr 8vo 
Green (O. O.), Normal Evangelism, er 8vo 
Gunn (J. ), The Practical Design of Motor Cars, 8vo 
Hall (W. A. N.), Do Out the Duty, cr 8vo 
Hamilton (C. ), The Theory of the Theatre, cr 8vo.. 
Hayens (H.), For Rupert _ + wa King, cr 8vo... 
Head (A. L.), Lotus Leaves, 1 
Herbert (S.), The First Principles of Heredity, 8vo .. 
Hewlett (M.), Rest Harrow, cr 8vo ... (Macmillan) 
Hill (C, F.), The Truth about Old King Cole, 4 .(Warne) net 
Holder (C. F. ), Channel Islands of California, ere (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Hollis (G.), Jenkyn Clyffe, Bedesman, cr 8v0 (S.P.C.K.) 
Hooper (L.), Hand Loom Weaving, Plain and Ornamental (J. Hogg) net 
lliourzi (H.), Revelation: Poems, er 8vo (Boutledge) net 
Ivens (C. L.), Addresses to Men = Women, cr 8v0 --(notiarton net 
Johnson (A. E.), Lawson Wood, 4 ba Black) net 
Jordan (H.), My Lady of Intrigue, er8vo .. (We Blackwood) 
Jordan (W. G.), Little Problems of Married ‘Life, cr 8vo . : 
Knight G. H.), In the Cloudy and Dark Day, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Leathes (J. B.), The Fats, roy 8vo.. .. (Longmans) net 
Leblanc (MM. ), 813: a Novel, er 8vo .... (Mills & Boon) 
Lewis (A.), The Pilgrim, cr 8vo ..(W. Blackwood) 
McCabe (J.), The Evolution of Mind, 8v 
McDougall (E. M.) and Shimwell (J.), Sarah's Diary, cr 8vo ...(R. Culley) 
Marks (J.), Through Welsh Doorways, cr 8vo Juwin) net 
Marsh (R.), The Lovely Mrs. Blake, cr 8vo.... (Cassell) 
Masefield (J.), Ballads and Poems, 16mo (E. Mathews) net 
Maude (A.), Life of Tolstoy: Later Years, 8vo (Constable) net 
Megraw (H. A.), Practical Data for the Cyanide Plant, 12mo 
Metcalfe (W. C.), Ocean Chums, cr 8vo 
Miller (J. R.), The Glory of the Common Life, 12mo enna & Stoughton) 
Milne (W. P.), {ey Co-ordinates, cr 8V0 ........... _ Arnold) net 
Momerie (A. W.), Character, cr 8vo z lackwood) net 
Moncrieff (A. R. H.), London, 4to (Black) net 
Morgan (W. De), An Affair of Honour, cr 8vo.. .(Heinemann) 
Muir (R.), woe and Bureaucrats, cr 8vo ......... (Constable) net 
Minsterberg (H. -); Problems of To-day, 8v0 (Unwin) net 
Nash (L. L.), E oy ee. in the a er 8v0 (Revell) net 
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Oecesterley (W.O E. ), The P’salms in the Jewish a. -- re 
Op ~ w (E. P. ), The Missing Delora, cr 8v0 .......... .(Methuen) 
Pa T. A.), The Faith of an Evolutionist, cr 8v0.. “(A Allenson) net 
Park (J.), The Geology of New Zealand, cr 8vo (Whitcombe & Tombs) net 
Pearce (C, E.), The Bungalow under the Lake, cr 8vo al 
Peers (Mes. C. R.), The Saints in Story, 8vo 
Picken (D. K.), Theory of El tary Trig try, cr 8vo 

(Whitcombe & Tombs) net 


Pike (O. G.), Through Birdland Byways with Pen and Camera (Jarrold) net 
Political ne of et Vol. VL., 8vo ae net 
Praed (Mrs. C.), Opal Fire, er 8v0 .................. (Cassell) 
Priestman (M. te ), Handicrafts in the Home, 8v0 (Methuen) net 
Rolle (B) , ae Form of Perfect Living, and other Prose Treatises, 1300- 
1349, c (T. ~ net 
Sede T, ), African Game Trails, 8vo ) net 18.0 
Senior (D.), The King Who Never Died, cr 8vo (Black) 36 
Skrine (J. H.), Sermons to Pastors and Masters, cr 8vo..... (Longmans) net 5/0 
Southall (J. P. C.), Principles and Methods of Geome rical Optics, 8vo 


: (Macmillan) net 25/0 
Stone (C.), The Noise of Life, er 8vo. (Chatto & Windus) 6 
Stone (J. T.), Recruiting for Christ, cr 8vo (Revell) net 
Taylor (R. A.), The Hours of a 16mo (E. Mathews) net 
Tennyson (Alfred, Lord), Suppressed Poems, 1830-1868, 12mo ...(Sands) net 
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Visiak (E. H.), The Haunted Island, i2mo Mathews) net 
Warner (A.), Just Between Themselves, er 8v0 ‘ (Unwin) 
Watson (W.), A Young Man's Ideal, cr 8vo ..... “I. Clarke) net 
White (A. D.), Seven Great Statesmen ia the Warfare 2 of | Humanity with 
Unreason, 8vo «.-se..(Unwin) net 12/6 
Wicks (M. ), To. Mars vid the Moon, er 8vo ' (Seeley) 5/0 
Wild Olive (The), by the Author of ‘‘ The Inner S ne,” * er 8v0 (Methuen) 6/0 
Woodward (H. B.), The Geol of Water Supply, cr 8vo .(E. Arnold) net 7/6 
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3787 Gerrard. 
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JUBILEE OF THE 
CON 


OC HURCH GREQS S&S, 
CAMBRIDGE, 
MEMBERS" TICKETS to admit to all Bee soem, Soen, 3000 
y S to admit eetings except to those 

for Men and Women, 6s. each. - - mage 

The Railway Companies will issue Return Tickets at a fare and a quarter fog 
Members furnished with a certificate by the Secretary, available from Sep- 
tember 24th to October Ist inclusive. 

Applications, enclosing remittance, to the HON. SECRETARIES, 11 Pem. 
broke Street, Cambridge ; or the . P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue, London, 
W.C.; the CH'U/RCH HOUSE, Dean‘s Yard, Westminster, S. .W.; and Mr, 
JOHN HART, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, St rand, W.c 


‘A PRIVATE INDUSTRIAL | COMPANY, with head 


office in Cape Colony and branches in other South African centres, doii 
sound profitable business (15%, ne rofit last year) -— —— pr oapects tsa 
expansion, OFFERS at par himited number of its £1 Ordinary SHARES, 
also 7% £1 Cumulative Preference. The new capital ein be to increase 
the stock and manufacturing facilities at the Company's Depdts. 
Director now in London. 
Full particulars will be given to bond-fide investors (only Principals need 
Pye ,on application, by CHARLES COMINS and CO., Chartered Accountants, 
Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 


Money may be profitably and securely invested in central city property, 
where judicious investment — return from 10% to 30%.—For full pas 
ticulars write to MACNAGHTEN (late Alexander & Macnaghten), 
Thirteenth Street, North me B.C., Box 118. References: G. H, 
Hallam, Esq., “ Ortygia,’’ Harrow-on-the- Hill, England; Rev. Hugh Hooper, 
St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 














HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 


PPrOrURRSQUE COTTAGE RESIDENCE TO LET, 

FURNISHED, for winter months or longer. Detached. Electric light, 
Bathroom, 3 sitting, 4 bedrooms; well furnished. Five minutes from station, 
one hour from London. References required; 3 gus, weekly.—Mrs. D. G., 
Thatched Cottage, Pangbourne. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
(jaameaL MANAGER ‘WANTED for large Distributing 


Business. Must be fully experienced, have organising ability, and be 
able to take entire control of 2 large indoor and outdoor staff. ust have 
strong personality and be co tent to handle Travellers successfully. A 
permanent position with oooh al ary and prospects, Reply by letter, giving full 
particulars of experience and qualifications and stating age. All communica- 
tions treated as confidential.—Address, “ DISTRIBUTING HOUSE,” cle 
Messrs. Sole, Turner, and Knight, Solicitors, 69 Aldermanbury, London, E.C, 


LARGE WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT in a Northern 
town REQUIRES a LADY as WARDEN next January. Must have 
had wide experience of social work, and experience in training students. 
University qualifications desirable. —Box 433, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street; 
Strand, London, W.C. 


ELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND.—SENIOR 

MISTRESS WANTED for leading Girls’ School (private); usual 

— ores French desirable ; salary £100 resident; three years’ engae- 

nt ; Apply , stating qualifications, to the HEAD MISTRESS, 
Wryeomnle Abbe: Abbey r Se ool, Buckinghamshire. 

SWEDISH 


TINEMPORARY ASSISTANT for 
GYMNASTICS, GAMES, and MASSAGE, from September-December. 
—Apply, stating qualifications, to Miss PIGGOTT, 79 Monkgate, York. 


according to qualifications. 


\HE REV. CANON J. G. TROTTER can competently 

_ RECOMMEND a YOUNG LADY as PIANOFORTE MISTRESS, 
A.R.C.M., Trained Royal College of Music, South Kensington. Four years 
= werience (two years and a half at St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). Also 

ers Pianoforte Accompaniment, Counterpoint, Harmony, and Class Singing. 
Agel Canon TROTTER, Polesworth Vicarage, Tamworth. 


FOREIGNER WISHES to RECEIVE INSTRUCTION 
in London from a PREPARING TUTOR for next June Loados 
Matriculation. State fees charged per month.—Address, «“ BAGHDAD,” 
Box 432, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, w.c, 


{\NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High- Class 
4, Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium, Three years’ 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C. Position after expiration of 
4 Semen Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
ndon, 


\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limite 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FE 
Lie | yee of good education and manners. No premium 

erm of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
BECHETABY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, gm. 
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. bai MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 
—_——-_ 

PARENTS, GUARDIANS, CLERGYMEN, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the careers of Young 
Men are requested to write for particulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, which is one 
of the Schools of London University, and which has been 
‘argely rebuilt and equipped to mect the most recent educational 
requirements. 

A letter addressed to H. CAMPBELL THOMSON, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hospital, 
London, W., will bring full particulars as to fees, &., and also 
of the Hospital Appointments and the valuable Scholarships and 
Prizes that are awarded annually to the value of over £1,000, 


Lectures and Classes will be resumed on October 3rd, 











ESTMIN — HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER ard. 


1 


7 


NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 
o_o and full particulars of any of the following will be forwarded on 
applicati 


FACULTY OF ARTS. ' 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE. Including Department of Agricultural 


Science, 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. Medicine and Surgery, Dental Surgery. 
Public Health 


FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 
SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Day TRAINING. COLLEGES (Men and Women), 


ALLS OF RESIDENCE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES, 
EVENING CLASSES. 


The SESSION in the FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, and MEDICINE 
will commence on MONDAY, October 3rd; in the FACULTY OF ENGI- 


NEERING on TUESDAY, September 18th, 
JAMES RAFTER, Registrar, — 


p_eawerss AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Visitor =.» . Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doe., LL.D, 
Principal ... «. GRANVILLE BANTOCK, M.A, 
Visiting Examiner W. G. McNAUGHT, Mus.Doc. 


SESSION 1910-1911. 


The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 19th 
December 17th), WINTER TERM (January l€th to April 8th), and SUMMER 
TERM (April 24th to June 24th). 

—— = in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 

ALFRED HAYES, , Secretary. 
ae ; 











The seagate’ Se Ft most conveniently situated, being ly opp 

Westminster 

ENTRANC t "SCHOLARSHIPS to the value of £370 will be competed for on 
ber 20th and 21st. 


: 25 guineas per annum 
| Terms are given to the Sons of Medical Men. 
hee ptriatin for CLINICAL WORE, and great facilities 
for obtaining RESIDE APPOINTMENTS, 

Under a scheme for the teaching of the Preliminary and Intermediate 
aapecto et of the Medical Course, made with the Science Department of King’s 
wo Boal the subjects of the "Curriculum in its Preliminary, Intermediate, 

on mag are now = by Specialists in their own departments. 
A pees ot full ticulars may be obtained by application to the 
Dean, E. CARLING, F.R.C.S., Westminster Hospital, tw. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
AN gr td OF LONDON.) WINTER SESSION, 
1910-11 ins on MONDAY, October 3rd, 1910. The Curriculum includes :-— 
al COMP — EDUCATION in PRELIMINARY and INTERMEDIATE 
DICAL STUDIES at the University Centre for Medical Sciences at 
University College, London, ger to meet the requirements of the Ist and 
tnd Examinations for the M.B., B.S., University of London, and of the Ist 
and 2nd Examinations for the M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lond.), and the first 
examination for the F.R.C.S. (Eng.) (2) COMPLETE EDUCATION in 
FINAL STUDIES at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL and MEDICAL 
BCHOOL 4 to meet the uirements of the Examinations of 
the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, a of the M.R.C.S. 
Keift.Ai L.R.C.P, (Lond.), and F.R.C.S. (Eng.) Examinations. ENTRANC 
LARSHIP tra INATIONS in leeng and Physio! 
— — ER 20th, 191 oe => Se AN, Un 17th, 1910.—For 
r particulars apply to the a College H ital 
Medical School, University Po treet, pk. Street, W af - 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


IN G’S COLLEGE. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING TEACHERS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

Theory, Practice, and History of Education—J. W. ADAMSON, B.A,, 
a of Education (Head of the Department), 
chology—W. BROWN, M.A., Lecturer. 
The Course, whe includes Practical Work in Secondary Schools, extends 
over one academical year, beginning in O BER or JANUARY. It is 
suitable for those who are preparing to take the Teachers’ Diploma of the 
University of London. 
The Fee is £20 for the year if n advance, or ae Guineas per Term 
Terms in the year). T 7 SCHOLARS HIPS of £20 each for One 
Year, tenable from October Ist, 1911, are offered to suitable Candidates (Men) 
who are Graduates of a British University.—Application should be made to 
Professor ADAMSON, King’s College, Strand, Wc c. 
EDINBURGH. 


NIVERSITY OF 
MASSON HALL OF seers FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
31 GEORGE SQUARE, Sener. 
Warden : 5 Fy H. SIMSON, M.A. 
The Hall is pleasantly situated near the Tnivcwnity. Arts, —_ 
Medical Students are received, also Graduates training as teachers. . 
tothe eee for University Session of three terms, October to June.—Apply 


St. GEORGE'S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 
A (Founded 1876.) TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. ay | and 
IRECTION for HOME STUDENTS i in Literature, Fine Art (Spe abe we ay 
for 191011, “ Architecture”), Essay Class (Subject fy meu 1910-11, * Nineteenth 
Thon, Poets”), History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c. 
j Classes, under the direction of an honorary Committee of Ladies, are con- 
ae by Experienced Tutors of high University attainment, who work in 
a communication with their Students. tion for Examinations, Fees 
rom 12s. per term.—Write for Prospectus to SECRETARY, St. George's 


Classes, Edinburgh. 
IR K BECK COLLEGE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
NEW SESSION COMMENCES 23ru SEPTEMBER, 1910. 
OF Ta ee Ba DAY AND EVENING COURSES for DEGREES 
SCIENC ERSITY OF LONDON in the FACULTIES of ARTS 
OF THe iY ECONOMICS, under RECOGNISED TEACHERS 
SUBJECTS :— Classics, English, French, German, Logic, History, Geogra 
pronomics, Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, ipoteay, Bockegy, decbes’ 
‘St-graduate and Research Work in well- -equipped Laboratories, 
Full particulars on application to the SECRETARY, 


THe UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES awarded in the f 
lollow 

Faculties : —ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, Law. APP 

ame (inelnding Engineering, Metall , and Mini 

ALIKE. COURSES ARE OPE "TO MEN AND wo STUDENTS 




















The 








The SESSION 1910-1911 COMMENCES OCTOBER 5th, 1910, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ANDECOTES SCHOOL, 
PARKSTONE, DORSET. 














Head-Mistress—Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 

a Schoolhouse, and a Sanatorium. The Build stand in over 
ten acres of ground, on gravel soil, high, and well drained. kstone is one 
of the healthiest and most beautiful p whee South Coast. 

CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 34 Denison House, Westminster, 
London, 5.W. 
w4tt4 GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
HERS. 
Principal—Miss ALICE WOODS, 

Stetnek oe wary und September ee op Tripos. ay! eo Lent a 

tudents admitted in January an are for on an 

r ; igher Gerlificate of the National 
Froebel Union. 

FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, of from £10 to £30, 

September, 1910. 
WINKWORTH HALL OF RESIDENCE, BRONDESBURY 
for Students attending the Maria fey A for the Training of Teachers in 
Secondary paratory Schools. 

The Hall is situated on hi > qoound, — to the College, and within one 
minute's walk of the Brondes' =. Park Station on the North London Railway, 
Salusbury Road, B ‘y, London, N.W. 

DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIaIs, Limited, 
n H ——_ = BROAD, BIRMINGHA 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

BOARDING HOU E. No, 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), House- 

Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N 


A SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. There are two large 

NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2isr. 

FOR WOMEN TEAC 
Cambridge Teachers’ Diplomas and 
offered to Candidates in 
(Warden, Mrs. H. M. FELKIN 
For particulars apply to the WARDEN or to the PRINCIPAL at the College, 
ead-Mistress— Miss TARLETON youNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
EXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2isr. 


Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, H, KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, mA 


KELLFIEL D, RIPON, 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. 
(Cert. Student Girton Co! ; Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). 
Modern education. Sp'endid “record of health. — 4 grounds, gravel soil, 
Two Scholarships awarded annual! 


wine HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 


AUTUMN TEEM BEGINS ON THURSDAY, SEPT. 22x. 
St HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 
Home comforts combined with the Highest Edu Ed ions 1 Advantage 
INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD., 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, September 21st. 
cg a gg RO ig A 
apdere wag 7 Grayshott. 
INDHEAD. — GIRLS’ PREPARATORY HOME 
SCHOOL. playground and gardens, Opens September under 


ye BR Em to B, BAGOT EVERARD (M.A. Oxon, late Principal 
or Prospectus xOn, 
Boys’ P y School), R Hindhead. . 


SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
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EYBRIDGE LADIES’ 








Conducted Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit.(London). The comforts 
of a refined home. orough edueation on ‘the 4 of a sound mind ina 
sound bod No ne if desired, 
French and German speciality. Large grounds. or High and healthy healthy position. 

T. LEON [ARDS | LADIES’ COLLEGE—T =~ Thorough 
Education to tlemen’ with Special Preparati: 
Examinations wr donced. Paine’ : dake BISHOP, —For Terms, + he 


ge bad othe other pt apply to the SECRETARY, 
a Havelock 


UTDOOR LIFE —FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 











Entrance ‘ost-Graduate Scholarshi each 

ded 
PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, ™ may ie ob’ “ieee fooms 
M, GIBBONS, L- 


Sista “Deon Prats Preserving. 
LILY TE, Fevochnian ine tring Dawe ra 1) — "eee 
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IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST. 


Patroness : H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE, DUCHESS OF ARGYLL, 
President : The EARL of CREWE, K.G. 
Chairman of Council: 
The Rev. Prebendary the Hon. J. 8. NORTHCOTE. 

The long-established and important High Schools of the Trust provide 
a liberal education of the highest type. They are fully staffed with Mistresses 
mainly of University education, and prepare Girls for cultivated and useful 
life at home, and for College training leading to the higher professional 

ursuits. 

° During the last four years 150 OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at Oxford, Cam- 
—-. -_ London Universities and elsewhere have been taken by pupils of 
rus: 

The Schools are conducted in a religious spirit. SCRIPTURE INSTRUC- 
TION is given as part of the Curriculum, and DENOMINATIONAL 
TEACHING when requested by Parents. 

HEALTH and PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT are carefully considered. 
Playing-fields with organised Games exist at all the Schools. 

There are PREPARATORY DEPARTMENTS for Children under seven, 

In many Schools opportunities are given at the end of the School Course 
for training in Household Management, Cookery, and other branches of 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 

LICENSED BOARDING-HOUSES are attached to the Schools marked 
thus *. Arrangements for Boarding can be made at any of the Schools. 

The Fees are moderate, ranging from about £3 a Term in the Preparatory 
Depart ments to £6 or £7 a Term for Senior Girls. Advantage is given to Pupils 
who enter early. TRUST SCHOLARSHIPS are given at every School. 

The following are the Schools in London or neighbourhood :— 





Name of 
High School. 


Ad‘ress. Head-Mistress. 





*Blackheath 
*Brighton & Hov 
Bromley ... eee 
*Clapham.., a 
Croydon .., 
Dulwich ... 
Highbury and 
Islington 
Kensington om 
*Notting Hill and 
Bayswater 
Paddington and 
Maida Vale 
East Putney... 


South Hampstead 
Streatham Hill 
and Brixto’ 5 ° eee 
Sutton... owe | C ™ ° one 
Sydenham =e i os ee ooo 
*Tunbridge Wells | Camden Park = one ose 
Wimbledon . | Mansel Road, and 74 The Hill ... 


And at *Bath, Birkenhead,*Ipswich, *Liverpool, East Liverpool, *Newcastle- 
= ga *Norwich, Nottingham, *Oxford, *Portsmouth, *Sheffield, *Shrews- 
ury. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY, at the Office of 
the Trust, 21 Queen Anne's Gate, S.W., or from the HEAD-MISTRESSES 
of the individual Schools. 

NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN SEPTEMBER 2lsr. 


Wemyss Road oe ees 
Montpelier Road ... ove eve 
Elmfield Road ens ove eee 
South Side, Clapham Common... 
Wellesley Road... ose eve 
Thurlow Park Road oe oe 


6 and 7 Canonbury Place, N. ... | Miss Minasi, 
St. Alban’s Road .., eee +» | Miss Home. 


Norland Square... ove « | Miss Paul, M.A, 


Elgin Avenue ae ‘aie ... | Miss Slater, M.A, 
18 Carlton Road, and 37 Putney 
Hill ... as aa an ... | Miss Major, M.A. 

Maresfield Gardens ove + | Miss Benton. 

Miss Oldham, M.A," 
Miss Bell, B.A. 
Miss Sheldon, M.A, 
Miss Sanders, M.A, 
Miss Gavin, M.A. 


Miss Gadesden, M.A, 
Miss Lunn. 

Miss Hodge, M.A, 
Mrs. Woodhouse, 
Miss Leahy, M.A, 
Miss Furness, 

















OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branchesand systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education, References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Viscount Gladstone, P.C., Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.— 
Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &ec. 


\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 








ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
ey)  —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great oieaaieans for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD., 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant- Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews). 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 

The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on FRIDAY, September 23rd. 


St 
OS REseauen HALL, OXFOR 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACH D. 
Recoguised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and b 
the Cambridge Syndicate. sat od 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester Universit ) 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ D 
—- So See bey Be Fees for the Course ton ae 
cholarships of from £40 to opeu to Students wit nares 
There is a | ie Fund, ” h a Degree on Entry, 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDIN GTON 
Oate Eead-Mist wy =, 5. POWELL . 
ead-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Pringj 

Cambridge Training College). : Principal ot the 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Pre 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the 
of the National Froebel Union, 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten, 
FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident 24. 
a i ——. 24-20 gs. s iy ow ~ arate a Set 9-12 ga. Sse 
ew Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress's House, 4 von 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. oat Terrace, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, Harter Srreer, Lonpon, Ww 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA." 
Visitor: The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Vice-Principal and Dean: Professor J. EDWARDS, M.A, 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 
The NEW SESSION begins on Tuesday, OCTOBER 4rn. 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE SCHOOL (Head-Mistress: Miss M, D. TEALE) 
reopens on Thursday, SEPTEMBER 22np. 
_ Particulars of both and BOARDING-HOUSE from the SECRETARY, 





paration for 
Certificates 








INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDs. 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School: 
perfect sanitation, Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Rasocietel Board, &c. Seven Resident 
istresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters.—Illustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 
\ \ JALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—DBoarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situs. 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by railfrom Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


l ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Educatiog 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils re for advanced Examinations and for the Universities 
required, ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 


UEENWO OD, EASTBOURNE~ 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906. Large Playing-felds 
and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 


TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years, 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post-free. — B. BEASLEY, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


hee ERING PERMANENTLY CURED 
by Self-Cured Stammerer.—Write for Booklet of particulars and 
SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court 











Dept. B, Tarrangower, 





testimonials, post-free from Mr, A, C, 
Mansions, London, W.C. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 53, 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. 23rd. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational: 
aims at developing physique, intellect, aud character. Thorouzh educatioa 

on modern lines from 6 —_ upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on NOY, 30th— 

DEC. 2nd for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 
approved for Medical Study. Well-equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 
8to13. 5 Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A. 


ING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER.—JUNIOR SCHOOL 

for Boys under 13 JUST OPENED. Also new BOARDING-HOUSE, 
overlooking playing-fields. Special Army Class. Valuable Exhibitions to Univer- 
sities. Cg ape 2 Laboratories recently opened. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS SEPT. 20ru.-—Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. R. F. ELWYN, M.A. 





OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAYVI- 
STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements. 
| leaving Certificates. Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
of Mrs. Linnell, who is a trained nurse with highest references, Terms 
moderate. Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A.Oxon. 





A RFA X, H EREFOR D— 

HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS on modern lines. Excellent educa- 
tion combined with all kinds of handiwork. Large garden. Inclusive fees. 
atte BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th, Head-Mistress—Mrs. PAUL 
CHA . 


S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 


St. Felix School stands in ten acres of ground about a mile from the sea on 
the bracing Suffolk coast. 





ORCESTER KING'S SCHOOL.—Preparation for 
Universities, Naval Clerkships, Medical and Professional life. TEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS on NOVEMBER L5rs and léru. NEXT TERM SEPTEM- 
BER 19ru. Three boarding-houses. Leaving exhibitions. Moderate fees.— 
Apply, Head-Master, Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, M.A., Hon. Canon. 


RYvAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN 
Head-Master—G. F. A. OSBORNE, M.A, 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. _ 


BAY. 








ROADWATER HALL WORTHING, 
with Finishing Branch at 
LE PLEIN AIR, DIEPPE. 

Thorough and consecutive education. Mild climate. La grounds. Special 
_ arrangements for Pupils from _abroad.—Principals, The Misses TRITTON, 
TINHE REV. B. BARING-GOULD, late Vicar of St. 

Michael's, Blackheath, desires to highly RECOMMEND a SCHOOL for 
the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, ome comforts, with highest educa- 
tional advantages on modern lines. 7 facilities for the study of music and 
languages. Good field for games. Excellent examination results.—For Pros- 
pectus apply PRINCIPAL, Mounthurst, Oak Hill Park, Frogual, Ham 








UNSTABLE SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildings. 

Healthy site, 500ft. above sea. Fully equipped science la}horatories 
Swimming-bath. Ten acres playing-fields. Cadet corps. Miniature range 
Gymnasium. University Schdlarships won. School House (dormitories), £¥; 
Ashton Lodge (separate bedrooms), Mr. E. E. APTHORP, £060 per aunwl, 
inclusive fees.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C. R. THRING, M.A. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE. 
SOUTH WALES. a: 
Public School. Moderate fees, Healthy country, Scholarship Examinatios 
at Private Schools in March. 
Warden—Rev, W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, 
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> 
HAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
T H.M.S, ‘WORCESTER,’ 


Established 1862. 62. _ Incorporated 1893, 


Chairman—Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., 
Vice-Chairman—Admiral the Hon. Sir a UND PREMANTLE, D5. C.B., 


Cc. 
Captain ee ee Ww ILSON- BARKER, B.N.R., F.B.S.E., 
Head-Master—F. 8S, ORME, oe A. (Emm, Coll., Camb.) 


The Ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
pealthy reaches of the River. 
The College is devoted more particularly to the education of youths 
nding to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE — » and 
over 2,000 Cadets have been passed out as dul qualified in tha onal. 
At the same time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATI 


t. 
amo NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22np. 
Moderate terms.—For Tilustrated Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C 


<DINBURG ACADEMY. 
1) SESSION 1910-11, 





inter 





Rector—R. H. FERARD, M.A, Oxon, 


The NEXT SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, 4th October, 1910. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will take place on Monday, 3rd October. 
It is particularly requested that early intimation be given of Boys who are to 

entered. 
‘T ere are two Masters’ Boarding-Houses for Senior Boys, and one for Junior 
Boys (between the ages of 7 and 13). 

The Prospectus of the School, and information with regard to the Boosting 
Houses, may be had on application to the Academy, or to Mr. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St, David Street, Edin- 


burgh. 
BIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 








Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playing- 
felds; swimming-b ath, laboratories, &c. 
For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 


information, apply to the Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., at the School. 


PSWICH SCHOOL 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. (late Assistant-Master Rugby School), 
Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and professional careers, 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 17ru. 
For prospectus, apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich, 


pus LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SC HOLARSHIPS TERMLY. 

_ Particulars in Public Schools Year- r-Book, or more fully from the BURSAR, 

PERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teac hing, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Nav y.—Apply HEAD-MAST ER, School House. 




















ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

Fae a few GIRLS to Study Languages, ee and Art with 
Ry e'larco garde in Auteuil, red Be neath t = 
of Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Bos da 


aris. 
Miss Metherell is now at 4 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and will be pleased 
to interview parents. 


RANCE.—Chiteau des Charmettes, 4 route de Darnétal 

4 Boisguillaume-lez-Ronen (Seine Inférieure).—Mme. CEULEMAND 

4 —— yh ~ a = ted 7 ~~ bow gy LADIES for study 

of Language, Music, Singing, Painting, &. facilities for acquiring 
French rapidly. Great park ; tennis. - a 


AMILLE DISTINGUEE demande PENSIONNAIRES; 
jolie maison 4 Chatou, grand jardin, belle — 20 minutes de Pari 
10 minutes de St. Germain et sa forét. Prix mod —S'adresser LEVADE, 
5 Rue des Sabli¢res, Chatou. Références tH, RENOUS, 8 Rue Alphonse 
Pallu, le Vésinet, S.-et-O. 


Boulogne 2 MUNICIPAL COLLEGE (Boys).—Modern 


improvements; grounds 7 acres. Practical French fessional or 














Sommeneial training; diplomas officially delivered. Fees, guineas per 
annum ; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ College.— Write 
for Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head- Master. 








LORENCE.—SCOTCH FAMILY residing in Florence 
will RECEIVE LADY as PAYING GUEST. Terms moderate.—Apply 
to Mrs. SIM, 5 Viale Principe Eugenio, Florence. 


ISS MARY FARNELL, who has studied and acted 

as Cicerone in Italy, is forming pether yaety of YOUNGER LADIES 

to take out in October to FLORENCE for ter and Spring.—Address at 
13 Pembroke Gardens, Kensington, London, W. 

















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DUCA TION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments, Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) tuses and full ge Fe of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. hen writing 
please state the age J pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910. 1,124 pp., 
red cloth, 2s. »st-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and. J. PATON, "Educational Agents, 1443 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central, 





—_—— 














] OYS PREPARED for the NAVY and PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. Only six boarders received, Individual teaching and 
special care given to delicate children, 


___ PRINCIPAL, GROSVENOR HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT. 
JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
tities, TERM BEGAN on THURSDAY, September 15th, 1910, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A, ¢ ‘antab. 


{}PSOM COLLEG E.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 

Vy Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 

separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 

leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 

Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 




















QHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


a prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
qeeteebes, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 








G CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of 7 
to —— sending particulars of their requirements (locality de 

fees, ) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at bome and heen, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone : 


aan 2138 City. _ 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 


tion, supplied pe! — a CHARGE, Plense state 
upils’ ages, locality preferred approximate school fees 
Seared. UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 122 Regent 


Street, W. Established 1858. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to P/ PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of THE 

HOLASTIC GUIDE. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governcsses, 

THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs 


Introduced, 
217 PICCADILLY, Ww. 


Pocer (Cantab.) anl Drowns (Oxon.), 
Telephone: 1567 GERRARD. 








use, Sherborne, 

S* CLARE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WALMER 
(Formerly at Manor House, Hastings).—Head-Masters: Mr. A. E. 

poms Mr. JOHN ASTON, M.A. Ch. Ch., Oxford, Successes in 1909— 

Classical Scholarship, Harrow; Kine’s Scholarship, Westminster; Modern 

Scholarship, ‘We llington ; Cc lassical Se holarship, Weymouth College. 


THE REV. P. E. RAYNOR, M.A., formerly Assistant- 

Master at Marlberough and Wellington, late Head-Master of Ipswich 
School, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to prepare for the University or Pro- 
fessions.—Tin, gewick Rectory, Buckingham, 











“FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 

near Dieppe. Conversational French oie, ~~ Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, A 

Cc German. Opportunities for every form of a See 

Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and aking. 
t service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, , Dieppe. 


RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 

LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a 

pleasant home in Paris and to learn the French Language. —Address, 61 Rue 
de Van; girard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens, 


i Be TERNATIONAL GUILD, 6 Rue de ‘la Sorbonne, Paris.— 
i Systematic Courees in Literatures, ‘ke., of France and England. Guild's 
Yiploma i is recognised. A limited number of Students can be received at the 
Hostel. WINTER SESSION COMMENCES OCTOBER Ist.—P rospectus on 
application to Miss WILLIAMS (Agrégcée of the Paris University). 

YOUNG 


} ANOVER BOARDING SCHOOL for 
5a GENTLEMEN, HARTWIGSTRASSE 4a, HANOVER.—Principal: 
4 MES GRAY, B.A. (Lond.), F.E.1.8. Prepares for all Examinations, 
cniivs idual tuition. Godaly recommended by English Church Committee. 
German household. ghest references. Prospectuses free. 


























\RANCE—BLOIS (town noted for its pure accent).— 
Fh PUPILS or BOARDERS are RECEIVED by an experienced Tutor, 
pete Paris Taiversity. Comfortable home. Highest Eng. references,— 


Rev, RABIER, B Blois, 


O INVALIDS. —A LIST ' OF MEDICA AL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full Cy culars.—MEDICAL, &e., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Traf: ase (Gerrard are, D: 7 Telegraphio 
Address: “ Triform, Loudon,” Y _ Telephone No. 854 





SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 





The R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE,’ of the Union Castle Line (the only Large 
Steamer 100 Al at L loyd’s Eutirely os tae to Pleasure Cruises), is chartered 


e218 18s.—NAPLES, MONTENEGRO, DALMATIA, 
VENICE, CORFU. October Ist-20th. 
233 2s.—GREECE, PALESTINE, EGYPT, NAPLES, &. 
November 21st. 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N. WwW. 


October 23rd- 


CRUISING CO., Ltd., 





N ISS BISHOP’S Private Sociat Tovrs. 
: October Sth, ITALIAN LAKES 
with Extension, instead of Italian Towns, February, ITALY March, 


ALGERIA. May, The PYRENEES. References exchanged. 
Programm es s from Miss BISHOP, uy Croydon Road, Anerley, London. 


— 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
Wwezee DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Bathe, 


Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
L ift | from Bedroom floors. Resideut nurses and attendants. 


A { BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Re: ssident physician (M.D.) 


ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Very 
sheltered situation, close to moors, delightful during autumn montha, 
Verandah facing south, with glass front. Private sitting-rooms if required, 


and Electricity. 





Meals at separate tab les, Stabling or motor- -car room,.—Apply, “ CANTAB., 
Middlecott, Isington, Newton Abbot, 5. Devon, 
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LECTURE. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY GIVES LECTURES, READ- 

INGS, and LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, 
and kindred subjects ; reads with private pupils; examines; and helps students 
2 letter and in her Reading Society. For information about her meetings for 

— Study of Literature, apply by letter. Miss Drewry's Lectures, Readings, 
= —" = begin again early in October.—l43 King Henry's Road, 
sondon, N.W. 








‘TYPEWRITING. | 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Lowest rates for best work. 
General MSS. Plays. Carbon copies. Duplicating. 
Accurac — | and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
A DICKI NSON, 1 i, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


‘MISCELLAN EOUS. 
UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 


House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
75 Licensed Inns, Ask for List and Report. 


P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES COACH 

LADIES in Shorthand, Typewriting, Accountancy, Card Indexing, &c. 

Introductions eileck when eflicient.—For Prospectus and references apply 
61 South Molton Street, W. Telephone, 1,263 Gerrard. 


REvPesous and LIFE INTERESTS 




















HASED or LOANS ted thereon by 


PURC gran ’ 
EQUITABLE eee sag a INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 


Be" 


0 Laveaster Place, Strand, W 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500, 000. 


NREEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 

J EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited, Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard, 


4 PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and ounivges for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced M al and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


LD FALSE 'TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.—R, D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years, 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS Supplied by 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. ” Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who ‘destroyed plague of A wn at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D, 
—Tine 1/3, 2/3, 4 6. —HOWARTH & PAIR, G 71 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield. 


OOKS WANTED.— —Browning, 17 vols., L.P., 1888; R. i. 
Stevenson's Works, 28 vols., Edinburgh Edit., 1894-98 ; Pic kering’s Aldine 
Poets, 53 vols. ; Barratt’s Battle of Marathon, 1520 ; Paulize, 1838; FitzGerald’s 
Omar Khayyam, 1859; Vicar of Wakefield, Salisbury, 2 vols., 1766; Geo. Mere- 
dith's Poems, 1851; Scott's Waverley, lst edit., 3 vols., boards, 1814; Shelley's 
Queen Mab, boards, 1813; Sporting Repository, 1822; Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 
in 20 Nos., 1847-48. SPECIALLY WANTED: A good price will be given for 
any presentation or interesting copies or MSS, by Dickens, Thackeray, R. L. 
Stevenson, George Meredith, Robert Browning, R. Kipling, C. Lamb, William 
Morris, Wordsworth, Swinburne, Shelley, Sir W. Scott.-BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOESHOP. JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
OOK BARGAINS.— —Brittany, by Mortimer Me snpes, 
Coloured Plates, 7s. 6d., cost 20s. net; Frohawk’'s Birds, Illus., 6 vols., 
36s. 6d., cost £5 5s. ; Who's Who, 1909, 4s. €d., cost 10s. net; Paston Letters, 
4 vols., 12s. €d4., cost 2ls. Catalogues free. Books bought.—HOLLAND 
BROS., Book ‘Merchants, ‘ 21 Joun Bricur Srxeer, Birwineuam. 


i" USIC AT ONCE.—Onr Music by Mail Departme: 




























CE.—Onr Music by Mail Departme nt 

ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock, 
We pay postage. Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return. 
Catalogues FREE.—MURDOCH’'S ‘MU SIC STORES, 463 Oxford Street, W.; 
City Showrooms: Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.; and Branches. 





THREE GENERATIONS PRAISE OUR 


SCHOOL 
OUTFITS. 


Catalogues Free, Illustrating Everything for Boys’ and Girls’ Wear. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


And at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd. 


Furniture. 
Carpets. 
Overmantels. 


Large Stocks. Low Prices. Artistic Designs, 
Catalogucs FREE. 


238-241 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, Ww. 





For general use 


The “ Allenburys” Diet is a complete and easily digested F. rod. It is pleasant 

to take, readily assimilated, and speedily restor ative. Whilst helping the 

system to recover its tone and vigour, it forms au ideal food for gei 1eral use. 

Prepared from rich milk and whole wheat in a partially predigested form. 
Made in a minute—add boiling water only. 


Of Chemists, 1/6 and 3'- per tin. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


Large Sample sent for 3d. stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Lid., Lombard Street, E.C. 








—., 
— 


“There is nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Special 
Blend. . 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per 100, 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 





‘ARETHUSA’ JACK 
APPEALS FOR HELP. 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ and ‘CHICHESTER’ TRAINING SHIPS RECEIVE 
POOR BOYS of good character from all parts of Great Britain, and 
PREPARE them for the ROYAL NAVY and MERCANTILE MARINE, 
80 Boys each year sent into the Royal Navy. 

6,000 Boys have entered the Merchant Service. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thank- 
fully received. 
Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND THE QUEEN, 
Founited 1843. 
President—THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B. 


The National Refuges for Homeless 
and Destitute Children. 
Incorporated 1904. 
London Office: 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 
Joint Secretaries ‘ 7” nn mg BS, — 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
CBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empirc, and improve the morai and 
physical condition of the people by aneins about the 
adoption of Universai Miiitary Training for Home Defence 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


2 s.d. | 224 
Hon. Vice-Presidents .. 25 0 O| Members no “a «= 
ne oY Py alan ha 
Hon. Vice-Presidents que Associates, with Literature 
Members 7 ? 1 ° and Journal . 0586 





The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at halt 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


GEORGF F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 3.W. 


HELP 


THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


HOLLOWAY, N., 
wit 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES, 
LEWIS H. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 








PRUDENTIAL | “ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS.......£75,000,000. 
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SCHWEITZER’'S 


COCOATINA 


THE PERFECT PURE COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipate. 


made from the choicest ripe beans 
obtainable. 
“This is genuine Cocoa. "— Lancet. 


“Be sure and give your patient Schweitzer’s 
Cocoatina.”—Sik ANDREW CLARK, 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 





SCHWEITZER’S 
PEPTON 
COCOA 
will digest anything 


and is perfectly dclicious, 
In is. 6d, Tins only, 





SCHWEITZER’S 


DIABETES 


CHOCOLATE, 


A Perfect Concentrated Food and Luxury 
for Persons suffering from DIABETES 


In Cartons at is. each. 
Of all Chemists, de, 


H. SCHWEITZER & Co., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London. N. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 








Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


I a sieciunlindannbiabea ree 
Reserve Fund £1,310,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHTLL, London, E.C, 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on ap pl sLeation, 


Scale of Siemans for 
Hdvertisements. 











Ovrsipg Pace (when available) 14 Guingas, 
_ CL eRe 
Half-Page (Column) 6 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 
Narrow Column (Third of Page) 4 4 

22 
1 





Half Narrow Column econ 
Quarter Narrow Column ......... 1 


Column (two-thirds width of 
page) 


eo eccocsoo 


Companirs, 
QRS BOD orccccicensecscsnercesesese £16 16 0 
Inside Page......... momen, Ae © 
Five lines ( Swords and un short n broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words), 

Narrow column, one-third width of paze, Ss. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 

page, Ate. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publicatic ons of the Week,” 
be, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should Nor be addressed to the Evitor, but 
fo the Pusuisuxr, { Wellington St., Strand. 


CAN YOU AFFORD 


to insult your friends by 
writing to them on inferior 
paper? Why not pay them 
a compliment, and give 
pleasure to yourself, by 
writing upon 


HIERATICA 
NOTE PAPER, 


the best the World pro- 

duces, for style, quality, 

finish, and general excel- 
lence at i/- per Box. 


Samples free on application to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St. Finsbury, London, E.C. 





Per Dozen. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. pylon 
Pure BORDEAUTY, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 


prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
weually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/8 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dosen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railwa —~s Station, including Cases 
Botties. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Markct Street. 








STILL MOSELLES. | 


Winninger ~« - 21/- per dozen net. 


Berncastier - - - 24) 2 ~ 
Brauneberg - - - 27)- 20 20 
Graacher Himmeireich 36/- 2 ” 


These attractive and most wholesome 
Wines will be found of exceptional value, 
Bei sing pure and entirely unb lended, they 
retain all their freshness, charm, and indi- 
vidus ulity of flavour; and are much a 

to Moselles which have been “ vatted,” 
is most often done. 





Sample bottles can be had at above prices. 
Carriage paid to any Station in England 
and Wales on orders of 1 dozen bottles 
or 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwards. 





BRIDGES, ROUTH & CoO., 
(EsTaBLisHEeD 8t. Michaocl’s House, 
1763.) _ Cornhill, London, E.C. 


CHARITY ORCANISATION REVIEW. 
SEPTEMBER, 1910. Price 61. 
NOTES ON PUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM. By 

ReotnaLp Crirrs, 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By J. D. Rogers. 
LAND, Pg oe AND LIVING IN BELGIUM, 

Ospory, 
THE. MEDICAL TREATMENT oF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. By C. P. Tuxser 
LONGMANS, pad, & CO., 


Terms ot Subscription. 


PAYADLE IN ADVANCE, 


LONDON. 





Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
vartof the United King- ery terly. 
ia £1 86 143...072 


eens postage to any 
of the British Colonics, 
America, France, Ger- 








many, india, China, 
Jupan, &e. ; . £11236..0163 ..083 





THE 


“Little Treasure” Series 





Cloth Boards, 6d.; Paper Covers, 4d. 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR 
GIRLS. 
By CONSTANCE E. WAUGH. 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. 
By JOSEPHA CRANE. Illustrated. 


THE BOOK OF SIMPLE 
REMEDIES. 
By FLORENCE STACPOOLE. 2vols. 


A HEALTHY HOME AND 
HOW TO KEEP IT. 
By FLORENCE STACPOOLE, 2 vols. 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR 
HOMES. 
By A. M. ALEXANDER. 


“One yt the best and safest little p ouitns that we 
have ever come across,"’"—Hospita 


THE LAUNDRY AT HOME. 
By K. T. PURDON, 


THE LITTLE TREASURE 


BOOK. 
A Selection of Poems and Hymns for 
Reading and Recitation. Edited by 
M. BRAMSTON, 
** Just the little book to give to the elder and 
more thoughtful members of a Girls’ Guild or a 
Communicants’ Class,’’—Guerdian, 


ON MINIATURE AND 


WINDOW GARDENING. 
By PH@BE ALLEN, 


OUR wa BOOK 


OF 
By WILHELMINA ROOPER and 
EVELYN GROGAN. Two Parts. 


OUR GIRLS’ BOOK OF 


PLAYS. 
By M. COOPER. Two Parts. 
“ Well-written amusing plays which need no 
special scenery or dresses,”"—School Guardian, 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON 


COOKERY. 
By ALICE MASSINGBERD. Two 
Parts. 
“A most fascinating little work.”—Queen, 


RECITATIONS FOR 


RECREATIONS. 
Collected by Mrs. TREBECK. Two 
Parts. Complete in 1 vol., ls. 6d. 


SIMPLE CONTINENTAL 


DISHES. 
By ALICE MASSINGBERD, Author 
of “ Plain Directions on Cooking,” &c, 


THE YOUNG STANDARD- 
BEARER RECITER. 
Edited by Mrs. BULLEY. 


THE WAY TO BE WELL. 
By Mrs. F. YORKE SMITH. 
** Every housewife should read and kecy 4 a 
- Out 0 


THE Ce CONFLICT; or, FORE- 
WARNED, FOREARMED. 
By the Rev, SYDNEY PHILLIPS 
M.A. 


A helpful booklet for boys leaving school. 


A FAITHFUL SERVANT. 
By the Rev. SYDNEY PHILLIPS, 


Short Readings for Everyday Workers. 


A GIRL’S OUTLOOK. 
By M. BRAMSTON. 


London : 


WELLS CARDNER, DARTON & CO. Ltd. 








And all Booksellers. 
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A New Novel by Mrs. PENNY, 
Author of “The Unlucky Mark,” &c. 


SACRIFICE ,, 


y 
F. E. PENNY 


Mrs. Penny tells in her new novel— 
the title of which is more than 
superficially significant—how nearly 
a man fell a victim to the religious 
fanaticism of an Indian Hill-tribe; 
but SACRIFICE is of especial 
interest to Churchmen on account of 
its remarkable portrait of a high- 
caste Hindu, type and representative 
of that class which Christian workers 
in India are striving vigorously to 
proselytise. 


A New Novel by JOHN AYSCOUGH, 
Author of “Marotz,” &c. 


MEZZOGIORNO 


By 


JOHN AYSCOUGH 


This novel is named, like a Papal Encyclical, from 
its first word. It is the study of a life up to the 
striking of its midday, and it begins far in the 
South; but by far the greater part of the book 
deals with English people in England. The 
heroine herself is English though foreign born, 
and she is English by love and adoption as 
well as descent. Whether her husband is tho 
hero, or another character, the reader will 
determine for himself. 


THE NOISE OF LIFE 


By CHRISTOPHER STONE, 
Author of “They Also Serve.” 


This story deals with the events resulting from 
the return of a Verlainesque poet, Owen Craven, 
a confirmed opium-eater, to his wife. His story, 
as well as that of Mary, his beautiful wife, Jock, 
his musical son, “ Bumble” Hill, and all the other 
characters, is full of the life and vigour which 
have made Mr. Stone’s previous novels so popular. 


THE YOUNG IDEA 


By FRANK A. SWINNERTON, 
Author of “The Merry Heart.” 


“Mr. Swinnerton shows with absolute fidelity the 
ways, the speech, the manner of life of small 
clerks and their like. He is at his best when 
dealing with the comedy side of it all 

ONE SHOULD MISS the conversational efforts 
of the very inferior musical, literary, and com- 
mercial stars who form the Verrens’ circle of 
acquaintances.”—Observer, 


SENTENCED TO DEATH 


By ROBERT MACHRAY, 
Author of “The Mystery of Lincoln's Inn.” 


“An exciting and well-written romance. Tho 
hero, Halliday Browne, has been the chief instru- 
ment in crushing the conspiracy in Bengal, and is 
therefore marked down for death by a band of 
Indian conspirators....... The story is ono which 
may be confidently recommended as exciting and 
ingenious from first to last.”—Daily Telegraph. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 


111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


Sept. 22. 








A GREAT WRITER 


MAARTEN MAARTENS 


“The best_ work of this great Dutchman is part of the wo 1a’ 
literature. It thrills with the unforgettable magic of genius, ' i, 
is called to be a leader and teacher. He has seen the whole wo - 
of divine ordinance, the whole world of passion and thought” ” 





i ‘ ie a —Der Zeitgeist, 
The cautious critic, who attaches great importance to eve 
delicate shade of praise, fully realises his responsibility when | 
welcomes this foreign author with words of high recognition 
For, in truth, we have work here which stands out—work to which 
not many creations of our day can approach.” —Berliner Tayblat 
“ Maarten Maartens is entitled toa place among the great ; next 
to Zola, Tolstoi, Ibsen.” —Kunst wart. aie 
“A new book by Maarten Maartens is an event.”—Punch, 


MAARTEN MAARTENS’ New Book is 


HARMEN POLS 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“It isa finely constructed and ably worked-out piece of work. We follow 
both the external plot and its emotional reactions with absorbed interest end 
strong sympathy. It is perhaps the author's strongest and most finished piece 
of work.’’—Morning Post. 

“ The book contains admirable scenes most delicately painted and a whole 
portrait gallery of queer characters depicted with real skill and sympathy.” 

— West minster Gazelte 

“The present story is one of intense power, combining with wonderful 
subtlety both humour and pathos. His pictures of Dutch farm life are both 
fascinating and convincing.’’—Lirerpool Post. 

“It isa novel that handies deeper themes than usual and handles them with 
power and dignity.”"—Scotsman. 

** The appeal of Mr. Maartens’ stories to English readers is of the strongest; 
for their language is beautiful, and they go deep to the heart of things, so that 
it does not matter where the scenes are laid or what nationality are the 
characters. They are recognizable all the world over."’—Daily Mail. 

“ Mr. Maartens describes the life of the Dutch peasant as it is known to one 
who has lived beside it and seen its comedies and tragedies with his own eyes,” 

—Daily Chronicle, 

‘The characterisation of this admirable story is excellent, the peasant- 
proprietor and his wife being full of fascinating mystery, while sound and 
vivacious realism is shown in depicting the household of his married sister,” 

—Athenzun, 

“Harmen Pols’ world is a delightfully primitive Dutch one; a world of 
gentle animals and stern beliefs, of cultivated lands and uncultured minds; 
shaken by human passions but sweet with nightingales,’’—Sketch, 


METHUEN & CO., Ltd., 36 Essex St., London, W.C. 





Second Impression. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 





LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“TI should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Spectator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price is. net 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’S REW BOOKS 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


REST HARROW. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A seqael to “Open Country,” which continues the history of 
Sanchia Percival and John Senhouse, 


A Comedy of 
Resolution. 





VOLS. V. AND Vi. READY NEXT TUESDAY. 
A History of the British Army. By the 
Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. With Maps, 8vo, 
Vol. V.—From THs RENEWAL OF THE WaR TO THE 
Evacuation or Rio pg LA Prata (1803-1807). 18s. net. 
Vol. VI—From tue Exrepirion To Eeyrrt, 1807, TO THE 
Barrie or CoruNa, JANuUARY, 1809. 18s. net. 








VOL. lil, NOW READY. 


A Catalogue Raisonné of the Works 
of the Most Eminent Dutch Painters of the 
Seventeenth Century. Based on the Work of JOHN 
SMITH by C. HOFSTEDE DE GROOT. Translated and 
Edited by EDWARD G. HAWKE. In 10 vols, Royal 8vo, 
25s. net each. 

Vol. I1..—Frans Haus, ApRiAEN vAN OsTApE, IsaAcK VAN 
Osrapr, and ADRIAEN BROUWER. 





NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 


The Works of Walter Pater. 


Monthly Volumes, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. 


Vol. V. APPRECIATIONS, WITH AN ESSAY ON STYLE. 


In Ten 





*,* Macmillan’s Announcement List post-free on application. 





BOOKLETS ON DIET. 


NERVES AND NEUTRAL FOODS. 


By post Sevenpence. 
“An excellent booklet......contains a number of excellent recipes,”—Good Health, 


PLAIN DINNERS: a Help to a Uric-Acid-Free Diet. 


y post Sevenpence. 
“There is much sound wisdom and real helpfulness in the pages of this little 
pamphlet,”"— Dundee Courier. 
From the Anthor, ALICE BRAITHWAITE, 45 West End Avenue, Harrogate. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 





187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
CLEARANCE SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOGUE. 


25% Discount for Cash. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


about to Remove from No. 37 to No. 43 Piccadilly, 
will send Parts I. and II. of the above on application. 








FOREIGN BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


33 KING ST., COVENT 
Messrs. H. GREVEL & CO., &atven, LONDON. Wc, 
Importers of Foreign Books, Library Agents, 
DAILY RECEIVE PARCELS FROM THE CONTINENT. 
Mesers, Grevel wndertake the supply of all Foreign and American Books 
u and Periodicals. 

a ye H. Grevel and Co. are always pleased to report new works on 
a subjects, and invite communications. All Out-of-print Books ily 
procased. ie second-hand catalogues sent on plication. exsrs. 
Seche n A x . will be = hear cA suitable ay Second-hand 

oT sale, as they can offer them to ir corres ts abroad, where 
the best prices are to be obtained. xt 


Books WANTED.—Doughty’s Arabia Deserta; Hardy’s 
Delan Desperate Remedies, 3 vols.; Eliot’s Romola, 1863; Syntax’s Tours; 
Alice fn We ebiography ; Casanova’s Memoirs; Defoe’s Works, 20 vols. ; 
Seske tn —— = oes saeke contains ——— +r ry i any 
Js. Mon umbers; Adventures . Ledb 3 vols,; &c.— 
HECTOR'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham, es : 








BoOKPLATES —Every book-lover should have his own 


: kplate. W, i 
specially ¢ P. at Artistic and 


Design, Block, and 100 P 
© Great Portland Street, London, 


Original Bookplates, each one 
incorporating customer's ideas, for 17s. 6d., including 
lates. i f BOOKPLATES,” T. P. 


ens free,—"* Assn., 


MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
FIRST AUTUMN LIST 


THE 


“GENTENARY” DICKENS 


Messrs, Coarpman & Hatt have much pleasure in 
announcing the issue of the first three volumes of their 
new “CENTENARY EDITION” of the Complete Works 
of CHARLES DICKENS, the object of which is to 
provide in 86 demy 8vo volumes at 3s. Gd. each a 
handsome Library Edition containing all the original 
Steel Plates (reproduced by a special new process), and 
equal in matters of type, paper, and general equipment 
to such as could only be obtained a few 
years ago at 10s. 6d. net for each 
volume, “SKETCHES BY BOZ,” in two volumes, 
and “OLIVER TWIST,” in one volume, are NOW 
READY. For full particulars and Prospectus of the 
Edition apply to the Publishers. 
AN AUTHORITATIVE AND ROMANTIC HISTORY 
SECOND EDITION IN. THE PRESS 


THE STORY OF OLD JAPAN 


By JOSEPH H. LONGFORD, 
Late H.M.’s Consul at Nayasaki; Professor of Japanese, King’s College, London, 
With Map, crown 8vo, 68. 


** This book is a treasury, containing a wealth of just that knowledge of Sy 
which has seemed so entirely out of reach of the uninstructed public It has 
been reserved for Mr. Lenaieed to produce in a handy form just euch a book as 
will fit the wants of a traveller who desires to wander through the fairyland of 
Japan with his eyes open ; of a student who wishes to know something of one 
of the most interesting peoples of the world; of the art collector who sees on 
his specimens of lacquer, = and of bronze many a lovely image the 
inspiration of which is a d letter to him, a body within a soul.” 

—Saturday Review. 


JUST READY. THE PROBLEM OF THE HOUR 


SENATES AND UPPER CHAMBERS 


Their Use and Functions in the Modern State. 
With a Chapter on the Reform of the House of Lords. 
By HAROLD W. V. TEMPERLEY, 

Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, 5¢@. net. 


THE TWO CHIEF SUCCESSES OF 1910 


The Remarkable, Tender, | MR. E. TEMPLE THURSTON'S 
Anonymous Study in MASTERPIECE 


Expectant Maternity (THE GREATEST WISH 
LETTERS TO MY SON IN THE WORLD 


SEVENTH EDITION, FIFTEENTH EDITION, 
5e. not. Crown 8vo. 


LATEST NOVELS 
MR. REGINALD TURNER’S 
NEW AND AMUSING TALE 


COUNT FLORIO AND PHYLLIS K. 


THE DAILY TELECRAPH (First Review) says: 

“A conspicuous example of bright and natural comedy in its 
happiest vein. The animating idea dances with merry possibility. 
Revels in humorous opportunities.” 

Crown 8yvo, 68. 


























Ready on September 20th. 
MR. RIDGWELL CULLUM’S 
NEW CANADIAN ROMANCE 


THE TRAIL OF THE AXE 


Crown 8vo. 68. 


MRS. FRED REYNOLDS’ 
NEW ROMANTIC NOVEL 


THE FORSYTHE WAY 
IS OUT THIS WEEK. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL, LTD., LONDON, W.G 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S First Autumn List 


SPORT AND TRAVEL. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF SPORT AND GAMES. $4 now ana Enlarged 


Edition, magnificently Dlustrated in Colour and Black-and-White. In Fortnightly Parts, 1s. net each. Vol, [ (A 
Cricket), with over 500 Illustrations, cloth, 10s. 6d. net; half-bound, 12s. 6d. net. [Now ready to 


*,* The Encyclopaedia of Sport and Games is designed to give an account of orery kind of sport, of all games that are played and 
every form of physical cuiture that is popularly practised. Each subject is fully dealt with by the highest authorities. “Amon + 
illustrations are some of the finest sporting pictures ever published, reproduced in colour. There are also hundreds of Photograpm’ 


HUNTING CAMPS IN WOOD AND WILDERNESS. 3, u. HEskery 


PRICHARD, Author of “Through the Heart of Patagonia,” &c. Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White by Lad 
HELEN GRAHAM and E. G. CALDWELL, and from Photographs, 1 vol. crown 4to, 15s. net. y 


A VOICE FROM THE CONGO. By HERBERT WARD. Illustrated, 1 vol. demy 8yo, 10s. not 


*.* Mr. Herbert Ward describes the inner life of the inhabitants of the Congo territories from an intimate and sympathetic point of 
view. His book is full of curious and interesting anecdotes illustrating the life and human conditions of a people in whom the whole 
civilised world takes more than a passing interest. 


THE HEART OF THE ANTARCTIC. 
By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 

POPULAR EDITION, in 1 vol., fully Ilustrated from Photographs, and with Coloured Drawings by the Artist of the Expedition 
and a Map, crown 8vo, 6s. net. : 

*,* Mr. Heinemann has pleasure in announcing that he will issue on September 29th a POPULAR EDITION of the great travel book of the 
twentieth century, which will place this thrilling record of British achievement within the reach of everybody. This POPULAR EDITION 
issued at one-sixth of the price of the original edition, contains 64 pages of illustrations and a complete narrative of the Expedition, 
written by Sir Ernest Shackleton. . 


CHINA UNDER THE EMPRESS DOWAGER : Being the History of the Life and 


Times of Tzu Hsi, compiled from State Papers and the Private Diary of the Comptroller of her Household. By J. P.O, 
BLAND and EDMUND BACKHOUSE. Fully Ilustrated, 1 vol. crown 4to, 16s. net. 
*,* This important work covers the history of China and its great ruler for the past fifty years. The ‘‘clou” of the work {fs the Diary 
a most vivid and thrilling document which gives a daily and detailed account. of the thoughts, words, and deeds of the Empress and 
her immediate advisers from the beginning of the Boxer rising to the day of the relief o Pekin, when the diarist was murdered. 


AMURATH TO AMURATH. | 3y GertrrupDE LOWTHIAN BELL, Author of “The 


Desert and the Sown.” Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


*,* The record of a journey in Asia Minor, written with the knowledge of the past and observation of the present position of places 
visited, sympathy with the native, and the abundant good-humour which made the author's previous work so readable and attractive, 


NATURE. 

WILD FLOWERS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. _ niustrated ana written ty 
H. ISABEL ADAMS. Vol. Hl. With 51 Plates in Colour, demy 4to, 30s. net. Previously published: Vol. L. With 
75 Plates in Colour, demy 4to, 30s. net. (Second Impression.) 


The TIMES.—‘* These two volumes are very attractive to the amateur flower lover. The large plates are examples of fine and delicate 
colouring, combining both grace and accuracy. The letterpress is concise but sufficient.” 


ANIMALS WORTH KNOWING. By H. PERRY ROBINSON. Illustrated, cr. 8vo, 6s. net. 


*.* No writer has ever had a more intimate knowledge of animals than Mr. Robinson, and no onecan impart his knowledge with greater 
charm. These chats at the Zoo will appeal to a very large public. 


nt MEMOIRS AND BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESSE DE DINO. vots. mana 11, comptotiny m 


work. Demy 8vo, 10s. net each. 
*,* The brilliant chronicle of Talleyrand’s famous niece forms the most popertent collection of French memoirs which have been 
published since the Memoirs of Madame de Boigne. Apart from their interest as a vivacious commentary upon contemporary 
persons and events in Europe, these Memoirs have a permanent value for every student of European history. 


A GASCON ROYALIST IN REVOLUTIONARY PARIS, 
By G. LENOTRE, Author of “Marie Antoinette,” “The Tribunal of the Terror,” &c. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


HEINRICH HEINE’S MEMOIRS. | Eaitea ty GUSTAV KARPELES. Translated by 


GILBERT CANNAN. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


A MEMOIR OF WILLIAM SHARP. 3; ELIzABETH SHARP. 101. royal 8vo, 16s. net 


*.* Mrs. Sharp is a qeupametes biographer, and while she tells the story of his life, she endeavours to explain the dual personality 
which possessed the critic and biographer, William Sharp, and **Fiona Macleod,” the poet of the Celtic movement. 


FERDINAND LASSALLE. By GEORGE BRANDES, Author of “William Shakespeare,” 


“Main Currents in Nineteenth Contury Literature,” “Poland,” &c. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 6s. net. . 




















ART AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


GREAT MASTERS OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING. From tho Froach 


EMILE MICHEL. Profusely Illustrated, imp. 8vo, 30s. net. . 
NEW VOLUMES IN “THE HISTORY OF ART THROUGHOUT THE AGES" SERIES. 
Each volume Illustrated with Colour-Plates and over 600 Text Illustrations, limp cloth, 6s. net. 


ART IN NORTHERN ITALY. | ART IN FLANDERS. ART IN_ FRANCE. 
By Dr. CORRADO RICCI —_[ Oct. By MAX RKOOSES. By LOUIS HOURTICQ. [Dec. 


MR. ARTHUR RACKHAM’'S NEW BOOK. 


THE RING OF THE NIBLUNGS. I. THE RHINE GOLD.—THE 


VALKYRIE. By Richard Wagner. Translated by Margaret Armour. [Illustrated in Colour and 
Black-and-White by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Crown 4to, 15s, net. 


MR. HUGH THOMSON’S NEW PICTURES. 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. sy witttIaAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Llustrated in Colour and Black-and-White by HUGH THOMSON, Crown 4to, 15s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe. 


THE ROMANCE OF TRISTRAM AND _ ISEULT. Prom tho French of 


JOSEPH BEDIER. Illustrated in Colours and Decorated by MAURICE LALAU. Crown 4to, 15s. net. 


ITALIAN FANTASIES. py ItsRAEL ZANGWILL, Author of “Childron of the Ghetto,” &@ 


1 vol., 8s. 6d. net. 
*,* These causeries of Mr. Zangwi!ll embrace various and varied subjects, treated seriously and humorously :—‘‘ Italian Grotesques,* 
**Parvenue Pompeii,” ** Dutch Art versus Italian,” *‘The Consolation of Phlebotomy,” &c., &c. 





Mr. Heinemann's Illustrated Autumn Announcement List post-free. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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FROM MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S AUTUMN LIST 


THE LIFE OF TOLSTOY: Later Years 


By AYLMER MAUDE 


With Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 








Uniform with the above. Third Edition in the Press 
THE LIFE OF TOLSTOY: FIRST FIFTY YEARS. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. —“An elaborate biography. Mr. Ayimer Maude’s book is one which should appeal ta 
Englishmen.” 

GLOBE.—“‘ Mr. Maude relates incidents in clear, graphic Engiish, and welds the various parts of his narrative 
into a harmonious and striking portraiture, impressive, natural, and full of characteristic detail.”’ 








—_—_— 


THIS WORK SHOULD BE READ BY EVERYBODY INTERESTED IN POLITICS 


PEERS AND BUREAUCRATS 


Two Problems of English Government. By RAMSAY MUIR. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


RECENT FICTION. 6s. each. At all LIBRARIES and BOOKSELLERS’ 
JIM OF THE RANGES. By G. B. Lancaster, Author of “ The Altar Stairs.” 


A powerful and vividly told story of Australian life. 
A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW NOVELIST 
ENCHANTED GROUND. By Harry James Surrn, 
“An episode jn the life of a young man” is the author’s modest description of a book dealing with a vital problem. The treatment 
shows a fine insight into life and a strong moral tone. 


THE TWISTED FOOT. By Henry ae (OE AND SAXON. 4n Cntetcont Novel by 








RIDEOUT, Author of ‘Dragon's Blood.” Tlustrated. the late GEORGE MEREDITH. Second Edition, 
A mystery of tropical seas, erowded with adventure, and con- NOT GUILTY. By W. E. Norars, Author of 
taining a strong romantic interest. ‘Pau «The Square Peg.” “The Perjurer 
MA NCHESTER GUARVIAN.—" Mr, Norris ts one of the most easily readable 
node novelist 
THE LAIRD OF CRAIG ATHOL. By F. |i "csc write 
FRANKFORT MOORE. THE PROFESSIONAL AUNT. By Mrs. 
GLOBE.—"* Intrigue, mystery, and surprise are all important factors in GEORGE WEMYSS. Illustrated by Bartiot Satmox. Cover Design 
Mr. Mocre’s scheme of things, and humour is a quality not wanting in the im Colours, 5s. [Second Edition, 
work of this clever @ and versatile author.’ SPECTATOR.—“ A remarkably pretty book.” 








THE POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT OF) ENGLISH LITERATURE AND RELIGION, 


JAPAN (1867-1909). By G. E. UYEHARA, B.A, (Washington), 1800-1900. By E. MORTIMER CHAPMAN. &e. 6d. net. 
DSe, (London). &s. 6d. net. s -— _ oagnee> ee eae = in poy d ways suggestive 
a h { religion may furnish a grand theme to literature.’ 
DAILY NEWS.—“Tells more clearly and succinctly than any work pub- me eee ae pen 
lisked in this country the political story of Japan from the days of the revolu- Dr. Wiisam Banat, i the BOOKMAN, 
tens SW 0 Che geetens Cine, TWO BOOKS BY SIR E. RAY LANKESTER 


MY FRIEND THE INDIAN. By JAMES (Author of “ Extinct Animals,” &c.) 
MacLAUGHLIN. Illustrated, medium Evo, 12s. €d. net. FROM AN EASY CHAIR. Crown 8vo, paper, 
OBSERVER.--“* Probably no one in the States knows the Indian better as man Is. net; cloth, 2s, net. 
toman, The ways of the people, their tract tability, their bravery, their superstition, THE KINGDOM OF MAN With ava) 
¢ plentifull Nlified in these p . ith about 60 
See Illustrations, demy §vo, Second Edition, 3s. 6d. net, 
TT , The volume is intended as a readable and pictorial survey of the 
THE LAND OF THE HI ITES. By Joun recent progress in the many branches of science, all leading towards 
GARSTANG, D.Sc., B.Litt., M.A. With a Prefatory Note by the Rev. | the realisation of man’s destiny—the conquest and control of nature. 
Prof. A. H. SAYCE, D.D., D.Litt. M.A. Maps, Plans, and 9 Illustrations | p47LY NEWS.—“ Forms one of the most stimulating and suggestive books oJ 











from Photographs, and Bibli ography, 12s. 6d. net. recent times, We feel that we ) ennnet ponies it too highly. 

THE RUSSIAN ROAD TO CHINA. Ey/L_QOKING FACTS IN THE FACE. By Sr. 
LINDON BATES, Jr. Illustrated, 12s, 6d, net. GEORGE STOCK, M.A., Author of “Attempts at Truth,” &., &c, 

3s. Gd. net, 

THE NEW LACKOON: an Essay on the | _ An instructive and illuminating volume of Essays on such Interesting 

Confusion of the Arts. By IRVING BABBITT. 6s, ret. oe oo bmg -oy Rue ebraism, Creation, Toleration, The 
(NEW YORK) NATION.—“ In abundant l light! ied, inth b 
end importance ‘a the dubinetionn ‘t eet thes, ins pte 0 in ne ~ “a & THE PRINCIPLES OF PRAGMATISM. 


By H. HEATH BAWDEN, 6s, net. 
ACADEMY.—" Luminous passages abound im this fascinating beok..... twa 


SCUTSMAN.—“ In many respects a most remarkable work.” valuable addition to philosophic literature,” 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
Mr. Belloc’s new volume of Essays, uniform with “On Everything” and “On Nothing.” 


ON ANYTHING By HILAIRE BELLOC, M.P. 5s. 


GUARDIAN.—“ The unforced independent product of a full mind making comments on the world as it finds it 
Gre admirably written.”’ 


PRINCESS HELENE VON RACOWITZA, WILDERNESS PETS. By Epwarp Breck. 
An Autobiography. 12s. 6d. net. [Second Editivn, . . 
Fully Illustrated from Photographs and Drawings by the Author, Large 
GATHERED LEAVES. From the Prose of Maxy sail An toot 
E. COLERIDGE. With Memoir by EDITH SICHEL, (Be oS. wat ; — 
Second Edition, , 
ATHENZUM.—“ A worthy me ond €0 the goniue and | An attractively illustrated volume dealing with many and various 
Character of Mary Coleridge.” 


OUR SEARCH FOR A WILDERNESS 


By MARY & C. WILLIAM BEEBE. With 100 Photographs and Drawings by the Authors, 10s. 6d. net. 
The story of the expedition of two well-known Naturalists in South America. The delights of tropical exploration in the forests of 


intellect and masculine eloquence, the ‘ New Lackoon’ seems to us no whit inferior 
to the old,” 

















au 


animals, 


Venezuela ana British Guiana are vividly told, and the fine 6 selection of Photographs adds much to the value of the narrative. 
V———_—_—_—— a = 
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Macmillan’s Educational List 


A NEW BOOK BY 


A SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 


With or without 


MR. H. S. HALL. 
Part I. by H.s. HALL, Ma 


Answers, 2s. 6d. 





ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS.—New Vols. 


NARRATIVES FROM THE HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FA 
ROMAN EMPIRE. By EDWARD GIBBON. (First Series.) Selected and Edited by J. H. FOWLER, 


PLUTARCH’S LIFE OF JULIUS CAESAR. 


LL OF 
M.A. With woe 


Nortn’s Translation. Edited by H.W. M. Parr, M.A. jg 





DICTATION EXERCISES, from Standard Authors, 
DAUDET (ALPHONSE).—TARTARIN SUR LES ALPES. 


PETILLEAU, B.A. 2s. 6d. 


AND PHRASE-BOOK for same, sewed, 6d.; 


By Raykiww Wentocs, F.R.G.S. 2s. 6d. 
Adapted and Edited by Grorgg 


[Siepmann’s Advanced French Series, 
KEY to same, 2s. 6d. net. 





WORD- 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS (JULY AND DECEMBER), 1911. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


A Class-Book of the Catechiem of the Church of England. By Rev. 
G. F, Macigear, D.D, Is. 
A Class-Book, of Old Gaennent History. By Rev. G. F. Macrear, 


The Gospel According to + Late. Greek Text, with Introduction and 
Notes. By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A. 2s. Junior and Senior. 
The Acts of the Apectios. ” Greek Text, with Notes. y T. E, Pace, M.A, 
3s. 6d. Preliminary, Junior, and Senior. 
The Acts of the Apostles. Authorised Version. With Notes, By T. E. 
Pace, M.A., and v. A. S. Watroie, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Preliminary, Junior, — Senior. 
The Acts of the Apostles. By Miss E. M. 
(Preliminary, Junior, and Senior. 


ENGLISH. 


Bible Lessons for Schools. 
Knox. 3a. 6d, 


Swift.—Gulliver’s Travels. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, Questions, 
and Subjects for Essays. By G. C. Earue, B.A. ls, Hivdaednare 
—-— Gulliver's Travels. By C. Jounson. 1s. net. Preliminary 
Macasiag. —Lays of Ancient Rome (ateinig ** Horatius,” ‘‘The Battle 
f Lake Regillus,” and “The Armada”), With Introduce tion and 
Fon By W. T. Wess, M.A. Is. 9d. [Pretiminary, 
——— Lays of Ancient Rome intaiaiag “ Horatius,” “The Battle of 
Regillus,” and “The Armada”), Edited by F. T. Baxer, A.M, 
[ Preliminary. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. By K. Deicutoy. With 
ls. Od. (Junior and Senior, 
Night's Dream. By P. T. Cresweti, M.A. 1s. 
Night's Dream, Eversley Edition. With Notes, 1s. 
Ni = s Dream. (Text only.) 
th Introduction and Notes, 


ls. 

—— The Tempest. Everstey Edition. With Notes. 

——— The Tempest. (Text only.) 6d. 

Scott.—Quentin Durward. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 6d. 
Quentin Durward. Abridged Edition for Schools. 1s. 6d. 
Quentin Durward. Edited by A. L. Eno. 


ls. net. 
Shakespeare.— 
an A 


By K, Derrenroy. 
Senior, 


Senior. 
Sentor. 
Junior. 
Junior, 
Junior. 





1s. net. 


ENGLISH — (Continued). 

Seott.—Waverley. 2s. net. [Senior 
ley Papers from “a Spectator.” 

Deteuton. Ils. 


Addison and Steele. WF ots 
Introduction and Notes. 

Goldsmith.—The Traveller tod The Deserted. Village, 
duction and Notes. By A. Barrett, B.A. 

The Traveller ond The Deserted Village. 

Wuirerorp, Is, ne 

Wiliten. —Paradise Lost. 

B, Correritt, M.A, 


Arnoid,. —Selections from ‘Poems. 
. Macaucay, M.A. 2s, 6d. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
Cacsar.—De Bello Gallico. Book VII. With Notes and My 
Rev. J. Bonp, M.A., and Rev. A. S. Watpoue, M.A. Is. 6d 
Virgil, , qnae- Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
‘Junior and Senior, 


Aeneid. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. 3, 
Watpote, M.A. Is. 6d. | Junior and Senior, 
Livy.—Books Ul. and Ill, Edited by Rev. H. M. Srepuenson, M.A. 32, 6d, 


Sens 
Cicero.—Pro Roscio Amerino. Edited by E. H. Donxr, M.A. 23.64, Senior. 
Xenophon. —Anabasis. Book IV, With Notes and Vocabulary, By Rey, 
. D. Strong, M.A, Is. 64, [ Junior, 
pts... Books I.-IV. | Edited by Professors W. W. Goopwi and 
J.W, Wurre. With Map. 3s. 6d. [ Junior, 
Buripides.- Hodes. With Notes and Vocabulary, By Rev. M. A. Bareveco, 


[Junior and Senior, 
Me a." Pitted by A. W. Verratt, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 
Thaeydides. —Book VII. The Athenian Disaster = Sicily. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By E. C. Marcuant, M.A. Is, 6d, Senior, 
Book VII. By E. C. MAncuanr, M.A. 3s. 6d. Senior, 
Books VI. and VII. Edited by Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 38, 6d. [Senior, 
Plato.—Apology. Edited by H. Witttamson, M.A. 2s. 64, Senior, 
Euthyphro Apology, Cette, and Phaedo. Translated by F. J, 
Cuaurcu, M.A. . net [ Senior, 


With 
(Junior, 
with Intro. 
Edited ly RY, 

unior, 


* Book VI. With Introduction and = By 
With Introduction and Noten by 
{ Senior, 


ocabulary, By 
[Junior, 
By T. E. Page, 





OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS (MARCH AND JULY), 


RELICIOUS KNOWLEDCE (sce Cambridge Local Exams.) 


ENGLISH. 
Edited by C. R. Gastron, Ph.D. Is. net. 
2s. 6d. Edited by J. W. Crank, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


{ Preliminary. 


Defoe. i Crusoe. 
— ted by H. Kinaster. 


Scott. “the Lady of the Lake. With Introduction and Wotan. By G. 
Sruakt, M.A.,and E, H. Extior, B.A, 23, 6d.; sewed, 2 
(Pr eliminary. 
—— The Lady of the Lake, Edited by E. A. Pacxarp, 1s. net. 
Ivanhoe, With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 6d. Abridged Edition 
for Schools. 1s. 6d. Abridged Edition by F. Jounson. Ils. 64 
Edited by A. M. Hrrcucoc¢x. 1s, net. [ Preliminary. 
Poems of England. With Introduction and Notes. By H. B. Groner, M.A,, 
and A. Sripéwick, 2s. 6d. Preliminary and Junior. 





Tennyson.—The Marriage of, Geraint: Geraint and Enid. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By G. C. Macautay, M.A. 1s, 9d. 
Junior and Senior, 
The Holy Grail. With Introduction and Notes. By G. C. Macautar, 
M.A. (Junior and Semor. 
——- The Coming ‘of Arthar § and The Fossing. of Arthur. With Intro- 
duction and Notes, F. J. Rowe, M.A, 2s, 6d. [ Senior. 
—— Idylis of the King. Pocket Edition, os. net. Golden Treasury 
eries. 2s. 6d. net. 
Littledale’s Essays on Tennyson's Idylls of the = ing. 4s. 64. - 
Shakespeare.—A Midsummer Night's Dream. Deieuton. With 
an Appendix. Is. 9d. * Pike and Senior, 
A Midsummer Night's Dream. By P. T. Cresweit, M.A. Is. 
—— A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
Is. (Text only.) 
As s Yee Like It. With Introduction and Notes. By EK. Deieutoy, 
— a You Like It, Edited by C. RB. Gastoy. ls. net. 
[Junior and Senior, 
As You Like It. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. 
——— The gpempest. With Introduction and Notes. By K. Dercnrom. 
Is. {Junior and Senior. 
—— The , st. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. (Text only.) 6d, 
Richard II. With Introduction and Notes, By K. Detauroy. With 
an Appendix. Is, 9d. (Junior and Senior, 
Richard Il. em Edition. With Notes. 


Is. 
ith Introduction and Notes. By K. Derreuron, 
(Junior and Senior, 

Julius Caesar. Edited by G. W. and L. G. Hurrorp, Is, net. 

—- . Eversley Edition. With Notes. Ils. 

—— ae Merchant of Venice. With Introduction and Notes. By 
K. DerauTox. With an Appendix. ls, 9d. [Junior and Senior, 

—— The Merchant of Venice. Edited by C. W. Unverwoop, 1s. net, 
The Merchant of Venice. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. 
The Merchant of Venice. (Text only.) 6d. [Junior and Senior, 

Soott.—marasion and The Lord of the Isles. Edited by F. T. Parenave. 

8. 


[Junior and Senior. 
Marmion. With Introduction and Notes, By M. Macmitray, D.Litt. 
3s.; sewed, 2s, 6d, 


Julius Caesar. 
Is. 9d. 





1911. 


ENGLISH —(Continued). 
Scott. 5 ae Edited by G. B, Arroy, 1s, net, [oni and Senior, 
oy. 2s. net. Junior and Senior. 
Milton. ah Allegro, Il Penseroso, Arcades, Lycidas, Sonnets, &c. With 
Introduction and Notes, By W. Brui, C.LE., M.A 9d. 
[. €.. or and Senior. 


Edited by A. J. Georex, 1s. net. 
[Junior and Senior. 


Comns. With Introduction and Notes. By W. Bet, C.LE., MA. 


(Junior and Senior. 
Eingsiey.— —Westward Ho! Sewed, 6d. Also editions at 1s, net; Is. 61; 
2s. net; and 2s, 6d.—Abridged Edition for Schools. 1s. 6d Junior, 
Wordsworth.—Poems. Chosen and Edited by M, ARNoLp. 7 net. 
Senor. 
Helps to the Study of Arnold's Wordsworth. By BR. vane, 1s. net, 
Senior, 
LATIN AND GREEK. 
Caesar. —e Gallic War. Rock, I, With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 
A. faLPous, M. ls. Junior and Senior. 
Gallic War. Books II. oa iif. With Notes and Vocabulesy. By 
Rev. W. G. Rurusrrorp, M.A. [Sen 
Virgil.—Aeneid. Book IX. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. i. i 
fEPHENSON, M.A. Is. [Junior and Senior. 
Aeneid, Book X. With Notes and Vocabulary. By S. G. Owns, 


{ Semor, 
Cicero. = ines “Manilia. Edited by A. S. Wires, Litt.D. 


Sallust. -—Catiline. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Natt, MA. 
s.6d. Edited by C. Merivare, D.D. 2s. fSemeer 
Sentor. 


Beilum Catulinae. ‘ 
Horace. ne ees. Book IiI. With Notes and Vocabulary. “By T. E. Pace, 
Senior. 


(Elementary Classics.) 1s. 6d, (Classical Series.) 2s. 
The. Epistles and Ars Poetica. Edited by Prof. Pa s. V ILEINS, 


Litt.D. 5s. 
Xenophon. —Anabasis. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
S. Waurore, M.A. Is. [s 
vie Notes, Vocabulary, and Besse. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. By i re ‘8. 
6 Senvor. 


Watpote, M.A. Is. 
Euripides. —Alcestis. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. harrte D, 


oa Edited by M. L. Earte, Ph.D. [ Senior. 
Demosthenes. .—The First Philippic. Edited S Sor. ?. = aaa 
' rn 
Fatipete I. and Olynthiacs I-III, Edited by J. E. Sanprs, — 
On the Peace, Second Failtipplo, On the Chersonesus, and Third 
= Edited by J. E. Sanprs, Litt.D. 5a. [Se 
Aeschylus.—Persae. Edited by A, O. Prickarp, M.A, With Map. = a 
ft emniol. 


FRENCH. 
Edited by G. E. Fasnacar, 


Comus, Lycidas, &c. 


2s. 


Mérimée.—Colomba. 2s. [Junior. 





(Junior and Senior. 
St. 
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